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A Glance at the Past and an Editorial for the Future. 


BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 


ITH the advent of the glad New Year, 
we cheerfully perform the annual duty 


a time before, so that the mistakes and er- 


rors, which somehow mysteriously creep in, | 


may be avoided in the future. 


the whole lifetime, as it were, of the Horti- 
culturist passes in array before us. 

We recall vividly its host of brilliant 
writers, many of whom, including him who 
wrote its first line, have now passed from 
earth to their reward, yet the legacy which 
they bequeathed to us is yet unaccom- 


plished; yes, and will be for all coming | 


time. 

We turn to the pages where a Brinckle 
and a Longworth, with all their deep enthu- 
siasm and love for the beautiful, have re- 
corded their labors for the benefit of us who 


survive them; and where, too, the magic | 


pen of Downing himself graces the opening 


1 





| of each monthly number, those charming 
| essays, world-wide in their popularity, and 
of turning over the leaves of our volume | 
just closed, as we have done many and many | 


which taught lis readers to regard him as a 
friend, whether differing from his views 
or not. 

And, as we glance over all these lines 


| that we have so often read before, our mem- 
As we lean back in the old editorial chair | 
and allow full license to our thoughts, the | 


ory brightens with the same old-time feeling 
of pleasure that gladdened us as we perused 
them fresh from his almost inspired pen. 

But we can see no cause for discourage- 
ment on the part of his successors, for, al- 
thongh our efforts may be divested of that 
captivating style, which, like the fragrance 
of the violet, was inherent in him, a gift 
from his Maker, we are still aware that a 
great work remains undone, and it is our 
task, as it should be our pleasure, to follow 
the line of duty that he so beautifully por- 
trayed. 

And now, what have we learned since the 
initial number of our journal wen forth on 
its peaceful mission? Are we to-day the 
wiser for its teachings, and can we honestly 
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say that our pursuit is any more systematic 
than it was twenty-seven years ago? ‘True, | 
we have, and are yet, continually learning | 
in the great school of experience. How 
else could it be otherwise ? 

And, although we are far, very far, from 
perfection, a point that we may very readily 
believe will never be reached, yet any one, 
be he ever so obtuse, must feel that he has 
not lived in vain, and that new truths must 
inevitably be discovered, when daily per- 
sonal labor in one’s own garden is the rule 
of life. 

Systems change, and varieties that were | 
good in their day change with them. Still, | 
others rise to take their places as regularly 
as the planets revolve in their orbits; so 
that, in a long succession of years, we find 
that we have not suffered, neither are we 
any nearer perfection than when we first 
learned to love our occupation.t 

In the place of the White Doyenne Pear, 
we now plant the Bartlett. Apples vary in 
different localities, as they did in the past, 
although that fine old variety, the Newtown | 
Pippin, has now very nearly finished its 
course. Instead of the old Morris White 
and Melocoton, we have the splendid Craw- 
fords, with varieties earlier and later than 
ever before, and in this we have made a gain. 

The Green Gage Plum has, perhaps, not 
found a successor in point of flavor, but it 
certainly has in size and beauty. 

Where the Catawba formerly reigned su- 
preme;%mg now grow the Concord for the 
million; a sacrifice of quality, but an in- 
crease in productiveness and reliability. 

Among the small fruits, we have now 
substituted the Wilson’s Albany for the old- 
time Hovey’s Seedling Strawberry, and the 
host of hardy raspberries for those of tender 
proclivities, still another sacrifice of quality 
for hardiness and profit. Blackberries are 
now added to our list of cultivated fruits, 
when formerly we were content to gather 
the wild, inferior specimens from our fence 
corners. In gooseberries, we have not made 
great improvements, yet we believe the few 
new seedlings of late will prove to be the | 








forerunners of a new race, at once hardy, 
reliable and worthy of the dessert. Cur- 
rants, too, have been neglected for several 


| years, so far as the introduction of new 


varieties is concerned; and now for a re- 
capitulation : 

We formerly had, as standards of excel- 
lence, the Newtown Pippin among apples ; 
White Doyenne and Seckel in pears; Green 
Gage in plums; Coe’s Transparent and 
Belle de Choisey in cherries; Grosse Mig- 
nonne and Morris White in peaches; Calaw- 
bain grapes, etc. ; and we would ask that, for 
the last quarter ofa century, where are all our 
boasted improvements in quality over these? 

Let us inquire whether popular opinion 
has not retrograded somewhat in this re- 
spect, and substituted in the place of flavor 
a desire for mere outward appearance and 
productiveness? In other words, are we 
not giving the preference to such varieties 
as will please the pocket, rather than the 
palate? We greatly fear that the majority 
of our orchardists are drifting in that direc- 
tion, and although they may not be culti- 
vating the taste of the masses toa higher 


| standard of excellence, they are performing 


a very creditable work by increasing the 
demand for the most healthful of all articles 
of food, whilst supplying it at a constantly 
reduced rate. 

The systems of cultivation, as we said 
before, have changed, but new diseases and 
the presence of new destructive insects have 
had their influence in bringing it about. 
Therefore, as a natural result, new methods 
of culture had to be adopted, and improved 
plans for the routine of the orchardist were 
put in practice ; that such answer a better 
purpose, or secure for us a greater result, 
than formerly, is a question that we are not 
now prepared to answer. 

Two prominent parties espouse the oppo- 
site extremes, the one taking for its motto— 
‘¢ there is nothing new under the sun;”’ the 
other, that we are making astonishing 
strides. Each may be right in one sense, 
and yet each may be wrong when we view it 
from another standpoint. 














In the ornamental department, all must 
acknowledge that we have progressed in a 
wonderful manner, not only in the methods 


of laying out lawns and gardens, but in the | 


variety of trees and plants of quite recent 
introduction. 

The use of sub-tropical plants, so called, 
creates a wonderful change in the effect of 
our gardening operations ; and the introduc- 
tion of a class of tender plants for bedding- 


Coleus and Alternanthera, have instituted a 
new and entirely distinct feature. 

All of the old class of florists’ flowers 
have undergone a change for the better. 
Take, for instance, the Geranium. What 
an endless profusion of varieties we now 
have, even producing the bloom as double 
as the Ranunculus, and of almost every 
color. 
white and double corollas; and lastly, 
glance at the list of Roses recommended in 
the opening numbers of our journal, and 
compare such with the leading varieties of 
to-day. 

Where is the end to such improvement, 
and how long can we go on adding new col- 
ors and increased size to this ‘‘ Queen of the 
parterre ?” 
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all at once, now the season has become so 
lengthened as to afford a supply for the 
table all summer long. 

Such in brief is a summary of the past as 
compared with the present, and the moral 


| of it all is, that, to succeed in our work, we 


must bring to the task a determination to 
investigate what has been termed the mys- 
terious operations of nature, and turn them 


| to account. 
out during the summer months, such as the | 


Let us carry on our investigations in a 
proper spirit, with a full understanding of 
nature’s laws relating to the growth of 
plants, and never in any case jump at hasty 
conclusions. In the testing of new varie- 
ties, bear in mind how many of us con- 


| demned the Concord grape when it was first 
brought out; and, later yet, how nearly the 
| Black Eagle cherry came to being forever 


The Fuchsia, too, improved with | 


lost by one season’s trial of the fruit. Then 
shall we be on the correct path to improve- 
ment, and confer countless blessings, not 


| only on ourselves, but on our fellow-laborers, 


wherever they may be found ; for, in help- 


| ing others, we help ourselves, both directly 


_ and indirectly. 


The patrons of the esculent vegetable de- | 


partment tell us that the new varieties here 
are introduced so rapidly that they find it 
impossible to test them all, and that where, 


In wishing our readers, one and all, a 
happy New Year, allow us to hint that in 
no way can they make our New Year hap- 
pier than by giving us the benefit of their 
experience in the orchard, lawn and garden, 
so that we may in turn help others, who 
have never enjoyed the same opportunities 


in former times, some vegetables matured | for gaining practical information. 


New Roses. 
BY C. P. HAYES, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


N the enterprise displayed by nurserymen, 

horticulturists and florists of our country, 
in importing, and their skill in raising, all 
the new and choice varieties of plants grown 
in Europe, few only have given their atten- 
tion to that beautiful ‘Queen of Flowers,” 
the Rose, and within a very recent date 
only, a very limited number of new and im- 
proved varieties added. The grand displays 
in London and other cities in Europe of 


to the growing of new seedlings, has proven 
that the Rose is susceptible of as great im- 
provement in beauty of foliage, habit, vigor 
and delicacy of color as other plants. The 
great and most successful growers of Europe, 
such as Verdier, Lacharme, Levet, Mar- 
gottin, Guillot, Schwartz, Wm. Paul, Paul 
and Sons, Ducher, Pernet, Gonod, Bradel, 
Damaison, Soupert et Notting, Liabaud and 
others, have added to their fame, in a few 


recent date, and the special attention given | years past, by producing from seedlings the 





| 
| 
| 
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most charming flowers, some of whom grow | 


annually fifty thousand seedlings, and from 
these select only a few which they will send 
out as worthy of special growth and merit. 
From more than 300 new varieties imported 
by us from introductions since 1870, it 
would require too much space to name the 
beauty and merits of most of them, but will 


at present mention only a few that we have | 


grown and flowered successfully, and can 
speak of their merits. The following Teas, 
importations of 1873, promising well, are : 


Ma Capucine (Levet), a beautiful apricot | 
yellow, free flowering, medium in size, and | 


color very distinct and new, and will cer- 
tainly be an acquisition to bouquets. 
Le Nankin (Ducher), a charming rose, 


large, full and well formed ; a rich, coppery | 


yellow. 
Henry Lecoq (Ducher), a perfect rosy 


fawn color, fine size, with long petals, form- | 


ing a long and beautiful bud, and certainly 
bids fair to be a favorite of bouquet-makers. 


Souvenir de Paul Neron (Levet), fine sal- | 
mon yellow, edged with rose, large flower, 


and free blooming. 


Madam Jules Margotten (Levet), a very | 


delicate pink, tinged with yellow, free flow- 
ering and beautiful form. 


Comte de Grevel ( Levet), a very light straw | 


color, very free flowering and very sweet. 


La Jonquille (Ducher), a small flower, the | 


deepest yellow yet introduced, fine in bud, 
good for boquets. 

Marie Van Houtte ( Ducher), white, slightly 
tinted with yellow, petals edged with rose ; 
an exquisite rose of free growth. 

Annette (Seaut), large, deep orange yel- 
low, changing to white ; fine for bouquets. 

Bianqui (Ducher), a pure white, profuse 
bloomer. 

Madam de Narbonne (Pradel), large flow- 
ers, bright yellow, very pretty. 

Madame Camille (Guillot), a free bloom- 


ing, delicate salmon pink, large and full, | 


and cupped flower. 
Jeanne D’Arec — Beautiful clear yellow, 
abundant bloomer and fine form, exceedingly 


prolific in blossoming. 





Roses. 

The following Teas, importations of 1871 
and 1872, are of superior quality and vigor- 
ous growth: 

Madam Trifle—a large double, salmon 
yellow; growth very vigorous. 

Madam Celina Noirey—rose color, large 
and full flower, immense bud, free bloomer, 
dark green foliage; very vigorous. 

Madam Berrard— Beautiful clear rose 
color, shaded delicate yellow, rapid grower 
and good habit. 

Madam Ducher—clear yellow, large and 
full, and abundant bloomer. 

Coquette de Lyon—canary color, medium 
in size, fine form and very beautiful. 
| Madam Azelie Imbert — full and fine 
| formed, salmon yellow; growth vigorous. 
Hortensia—large flower, with white petals 
| shaded to a beautiful rose color; fine form. 

Those last named are robust and vigorous, 
and well suited for forming beds on lawns 
or gardens, requiring in our climate only 
| slight protection during the winter. 

Of the recent importations of Hybrid 

Perpetuals, we have found the following de- 
| serving of special merit: 
Felicean David (E. Verdier), a beautiful 
deep red, shaded with violet, changing some- 
‘times to a deep rose color; very vigorous 
and free flowering. 

MacMahon (E. Verdier), a fine, deep rose 
color, with expanded sepals, foliage very 
deep green, very vigorous and free flowering. 

Coquette des Blanches (Lacharme), a 
| large, white, globular rose, very vigorous 
| and a great acquisition. 

Perle des Blanches (Lacharme), another 
beautiful pure white, smaller in size, well 
| formed and very vigorous grower. 

Madame Lacharme (Lacharme), a superb 
white, shaded with rose, changing to a pure 
white ; one of superior merit. 

Andre Dunant (Schwartz), a charming 
pink, with light silvery edges ; fine form. 

Baronne Louis Uxkull (Guwiilot), a beauti- 
ful carmine rose color, finely cupped, very 
sweet and free flowering. 

Etienne Levet (Levet), carmine of great 
beauty, free flowering and fine form. 








_ 





Pierre Izambert (Gantreau), deep velvety 
crimson red, petals beautifully recurved, 
full, large and of vigorous growth. 


Madame George Schwartz (Schwartz), a 
superb rose color, very beautiful, free flow- 
ering, and one of the best new roses out. 


Alexander de Humboldt—deep red, petals 
edged with white, flowering abundantly, and 
robust in growth. 


Candide—large and full, rose of a delicate 
flesh color, changing to white; very at- 
tractive. 


Madame Poignant (Pradel), a beautiful 
bright rose color, very free in flowering, very 
fragrant, and a delightful rose. 


Enfant de Chatillion—a beautiful redish 
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purple, of fine form, and very free flowering, 
| and vigorous growth. 
| Mrs. Laing (E. Verdier), a bright car- 
mine rose color, elegant dark green foliage ; 
a superb rose of vigorous growth. 
| These are a few only of the flowers from 
importations of last spring, and I cannot say 
as yet they excel in beauty some of those of 
1871 and °72, some of which have blos- 
| somed for us for two years, and several we 
| thought only ordinary proved, last year, to 
_ be indeed charming flowers of the most bril- 
| liant colors, whilst others were as delicate 
| in their rosy hues as the choicest Teas, such 
as Madam La Baronne de Rothschild, Mar- 
quise de Castellane, Princess Christian, ete., 
| though retaining all the hardy qualities of 
| the old varieties. 


Growing Callas. 
BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


OT long since I was at a friend’s, and, 

on going through her conservatory, was 
much struck with the luxuriant growth of a 
Calla. The leaves were borne on stems 
three feet or more in length, and such 
leaves! I never dreamed that Calla leaves 
could grow so large before. They were of 
the richest green, too; and everthing about 
the plant indicated that it was in the most 
perfect health. It had one bud, on a stalk 
three feet long, which was as large as my 
Calla buds had ever been when they had 
attained full growth, and were ready to 
unfold; and this bud was hardly half ma- 
tured, thus giving promise of becoming an 
immense flower if nothing happened to pre- 
vent its developing. 


I asked the secret of such magnificent | 


success in Calla growing, and my friend told 
me in what it consisted. 
her callas out of doors, and turns the pots 


containing them over on their sides under a | 
tree, or in some shady place, and there she 
leaves them through the hot summer months, | 


giving them no attention whatever. Of 
course the old leaves die and fall off, and 
the earth in the pots bakes into the consis- 
tency of brick ; one would think such harsh 


In June she takes | 


treatment would be the death of a flower» 
but, on the contrary, the Calla likes it. In 
September she brings the pots in, and be- 
gins to give the plants water. A very short 
time suffices to start them into growth. As 
soon as the leaves appear, she makes the 
water quite warm. The result is, that her 
Callas are superior to any I ever saw before. 
She boasts on having larger flowers than 
any one else, and, judging from the size of 
the half matured bud I saw, she has founda- 
tion for saying so. She tells me that her 
Callas are never without flowers through the 
winter, often as many as four or five open at 
once. She never removes the new ones 
which form about the old plant, but, as they 
| grow, shifts the plants into large pots. 

I have seen so many sickly, spindling Cal- 
las that I want to have my friends try this 
method; I am trying it; I put mine out of 
doors last summer, and brought it in two 
months ago, and it is flourishing finely. It 
is an easy plan to try, and I am sure it is a 
successful one. I ought to have said before 
that my friend’s conservatory is heated from 
a stove in the sitting-room, therefore this 
| treatment will apply where only a few house 
' plants are kept, and steam-heating is not used. 
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A New White Grape. 


PECIMENS of a new and promising 
white grape have been forwarded to us, 
from S. J. Parker, of Ithaca, N. Y., which 
seem to possess very desirable characteris- 
tics. The berry is pure white—with little 
or no bloom, medium size; bunch small, 
but compact, berries hang well to the stem ; 
long stem, apparently productive ; skin quite 
tough, berry very tenacious in holding to 
the bunch, sweet as the Delaware, no 
musky quality ; fully equal to Rebecca in 
general characteristics of flavor, but larger 
bunches. It might be called the White 
Delaware, for it seems to possess many of its 
characteristics, although the bunch is uni- 
form, not shouldered. It is a seedling ori- 
ginating with Dr. Parker, and is as yet 
unnamed —though sometimes called Zhe 
Ithaca, or Tucker’s Parker Grape. 

The Doctor in his letter to us, communi- 
cates the following information of its suc- 
cess in Central New York: ‘It smells of 
the rose, rather than the fox, is sweet for so 
peor a year—large as common Isabella (Ed., 
does not seem so to us), like the Delaware 
in bunch, early and hardy ; vine is six years 
old.” 

In another letter he says: ‘‘I made the 
cross of the seed, and when, seven years ago, 
I was sick, and did not expect to do much 
again, I gave the seed of 125 crosses to Mr. 
Tucker to raise ; I also gave away 600 other 
seeds to other persons. Mr. Tucker raised 
about 50, and at last these dwindled down 


to six or eight. Two are early white, and 
an early black I sent West. But this, the 
best, has now grown six years, and the fruit 
has grown larger in berry and more beauti- 
ful in bunch, every year it has borne. It is 
now in berry, very nearly as large as Isa- 
bella; is a compact and Delaware shaped 
bunch; yellowish green or golden color, 
clear in the skin and pulp, so as to show the 
seed when held in the light; it has no foxy 
smell, but a rose-like perfume. It is not as 
sweet this year, when no grape is sweet here 
in the Cayuga Valley, but is the sweetest 
and best grape out of scores of varieties. It 
usually ripens the 20th August to Septem- 
ber Ist ; and this is as early as any grape. 
The vine this year had about a bushel on it 
by actual measurement, as we picked them; 
and this is only the sixth year of its age. 
Leaves are large, rough on the top, and re- 
sists climate. Vine never has been protect- 
ed in the least ; has been pruned and left 
all winter on the trellis. Stands on hard 
clay, and shaded with tomato vines, on poles, 
so that it has not a full sun exposure; yet 
gives this splendid fruit. 

I am not ready to commend grapes very 
highly ; yet this I cannot help regarding as 
the best White American Grape, yet out, 
for it has perfect hardiness, health ; is early, 
and choice in flavor and sweetness ” 

Note by Editor.—We can indorse all that 
is said concerning flavor. The variety de- 
serves examination. 
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es shrubs are propagated by | new varieties are propagated by cutting off 
cuttings, layers, offsets or divisions of the | the young shoots. These are taken off when 


root and seed. Cuttings are made of the ripe | about three inches in length, and planted in 
wood of the same year’s growth, cut in No- | boxes or shallow pots, filled with sand, and 
vember and heeled in—that is, the lower | placed in frames where there is a moderate 
end of the cutting is planted in sand, in a | degree of bottom heat. To be successful in 
cellar or some place where there is an even | raising cuttings in this way, the tempera- 
temperature, above freezing, and yet not | ture should be kept as evenas possible. The 
warm enough to start the buds before it is | sudden changes from fifty to sixty, and then 
time to plant m the spring. Most of the ' down to thirty, causes the cuttings to damp 


ean a 
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off, as the gardeners term it—that is, turn- 
ing black and rotting. Other varieties of | 
shrubs are raised from cuttings of the root, 
which may be cut up in small pieces of an 
inch in length, and planted in the same way. 
All the varieties like a rich and deep soil. 
The Laburnum and Japan quince have long 
roots, which run deep into the ground, and 
when grown in poor soil, they have a dwarf 
and stunted appearance. Most shrubs, as a 
general rule, send out their roots not far 
from the surface of the soil; consequently, 
a slight surface manuring in the fall is all 
that is necessary to keep them growing and 
blooming luxuriantly. In pruning, some 
little judgment is required. Some varieties 
produce their flowers on the wood of last 
season’s growth; hence, care must be exer- 
cised in removing wood, or the supply of 
flowers will be limited. Others produce 
their flowers on the young wood made in | 
the spring. These may be pruned more 
severely. As an illustration of this fact, 
the Spiraea Prunifolia bears its beautiful 
white flowers on leafless shoots of last sea- 
son’s growth, while the Spirea Opulifolia, 
which flowers later, blooms on young shoots 
of the same season’s growth. 

The following is a list of twenty-five | 
varieties of the best now in cultivation : 





Berry-Bearing Shrubs, 
Callicarpa Americana—F lowers very small 
and insignificant. In October the branches | 
are covered with beautiful purple berries. 
Propagated by divisions of the root and 
cuttings. 





Daphne Mezereum—Most fragrant of all 
the flowering shrubs. Blooms in March, 
and is succeeded by bright scarlet berries. | 
Propagated by layers and seed. 





Enonymous Americanus or Burning Bush, 
sometimes called Strawberry Tree—A tall, | 
growing shrub, covered with bright scarlet 
berries. E. Fructo Albo bears white ber- | 
ries, and forms a pleasing contrast to the | 
former. It is very easily propagated by | 
seeds, cuttings, layers and division of the | 
root. 


Symphoricarpus Racemosus, more com | 





monly known under the names of Waxberry 
and Snowberry; the flowers are insignificant, 
but the berries are rather pretty in the fall. 
Symphoria Vulgaris, commonly called the 
Coral Plant —the berries are red, and bear 
a slight resemblance to coral beads, easily 
propagated by layers and divisions of the root. 

Berberis Atropurpurea—A variety of the 
common berberry, with dark purple leaves. 
In spring it bears a profusion of flowers, of 
a yellowish color, quite pretty, succeeded by 
berries of a dark color, of no great beauty, 
yet it should be in a collection, on account 
of its hardiness, retaining its foliage for a 
considerable length of time during winter. 
Propagated by cuttings and divisions of the 
root. 

Amygdalus Persica, or double flowering 
peach—The new crimson one is a splendid 
addition to our collection of flowering shrubs. 
It frequently bears double fruit, but they 
never mature. To perpetuate it, it requires 
to be budded on the common peach or plum 
stock, 

Amygdalus Pumila is the old double 
pink-flowered almond, too well known to 
need any description. 

Amygdalus Pumila Alba Plena, the 
new double white flowering almond, is also 
a great addition. No choice selection of 
shrubs is complete without it. It is ex- 


| tremely hardy and easy to propagate by 


cuttings of the root. 

Andromeda Calyculata—A dwarf shrub, 
retaining its leaves all winter, and covered 
with white flowers in the spring. Andro- 


'meda Florabundii grows taller than the 


above, flowers larger and more abundant. 
Propagated by seeds, layers or cutting. 
Azalea Calendulacea, Orange colored 


| Azalea—Very showy, but not as fragrant as 
_ the Azalea Viscosa or nudiflora, which grows 
| wild in most parts of the country. 


Cercis, Japan Judas Tree—This is prob- 
ably the most showy of all the early 
flowering shrubs in cultivation. The flow- 
ers are of a rosy pink, and produced so pro- 


fusely as to cover the branches entirely. 


Propagated by layers. 
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Cytisus Scoparius—Scotch brown, a very 
graceful growing shrub, of medium size, 
foliage very small, and bearing a profusion 
of pea-shaped flowers of a bright yellow ; 
not perfectly hardy, yet does well in shel- 
tered positions. Propagated by seed. 

Cydonia Japonica, Japan Quince; a beau- 
tiful flower, but the plant, on account of its 


thorny character, is no favorite with us. Cy- | 


donia Japonica Alba is a white, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, a pink, variety. Both, when 
planted together, form a pleasing contrast. 


Propagated by layers and dividing the roots. | 


Deutzia Scabra grows eight or ten feet 
high, bearing an abundance of pure white 
flowers. The new double flowered variety is 
pretty, yet we think it will be some time before 
it supersedes the preceding one. Deutzia Gra- 
cillis, a dwarf kind, suitable for early flower- 
ing in the house. Propagated by cuttings. 

Forsythia Viridissima, Golden Bell, flow- 
ers very early in spring, and retains its foli- 
age until quite late in the season. Easily 
propagated by layers. Forsythia Suspensa, 
a new weeping variety, flowers similar to the 
above, but much smaller. 


Halcsia Tetraptera, Silver Bell Tree; avery | 


tall growing shrub, bearing thousands of white 
bell-shaped flowers. Propagated by seed. 
Spirea—A beautiful class of shrubs, com- 


mencing to flower early in the spring, and | 


continuing untilautumn. Spirea Prunifolia 


bears its flowers on long, delicate shoots. | 


Spirea Reevesii bears a profusion of white 
flowers. S. K. Plena, a double flowered 
variety of theformer. Billardii, bright red. 
Callosa, pink flowered. Propagated by cut- 
tings, layers and divisions of the root. 

Syringa Lilac—The new varieties are 
very fine. Syringa Virginalis, a delicate 
white flower. Persian, purple flowers. S. 
Laciniata, cut leaved, curious foliage. These 
varieties are valuable, as they commence to 
flower when quite small. Propagated by 
layers, cuttings and divisions of the root. 

Tamariscus Africanus—A very graceful 
shrub, growing quite tall, foliage delicate, 
flowers in long spikes, of a pale pink ; can 
be raised from layers of the branches. 


Weigelia Rosea—This shrub has become 
| very popular. Its beautiful flower, extreme 
hardiness and quick growth have rendered it 

a general favorite. Weigelia Amabilis, astrong 
growing kind,ofnot much beauty, but it blooms 
occasionally during the summer. Weigelia 
| Variegata, variegated leaves. Propagated by 
| cuttings, layers and divisions of the root. 

Viburnum Opulus—The old-fashioned 


snowball. There are several varieties of 
this shrub. It is propagated by cutting and 
| layers. 


| Hypericum, or St. John’s Wort—A 


| dwarf shrub, bearing small yellow flowers, 
| in bloom for quite a length of time during 
|summer. Propagated by seed. 

| Philadelphus Coronarius, or Mock Or- 
| ange, the most fragrant of all the Syringas. 
| Philadelphus Grandiflorus, larger flower 
| than the former, but not sofragrant. Nana, 
|a dwarfish variety. Gordonarious, similar 
| to Grandiflorus. All the varieties named 
bear white flowers. Propagated by cut- 
| tings, layers and divisions of the root. 

Hydrangea ; the new variegated leaved va- 
rieties are very ornamental. Argentea Varie- 
gata has white spots or stripes on its leaves. 
| Aurea Variegata, foliage, golden stripes. 
They require to be protected during winter. 
| Easily propagated by cuttings and layers. 
Crataegus Oxycantha, English Hawthorn: 
| The red and white are quite pretty, and well 
worth cultivating. Propagated by seeds. 

Kalmia Latifolia, our native Laurel—Its 
extreme hardiness and delicate flower has 
made it quite a favorite of ours. When re- 
moved from its native woods, it should be 
planted in a similar soil. 

Calycanthus Floridus — Sweet scented 
shrub. The stems and flowers are both fra- 
grant. The flowers are not remarkable for 
| their beauty. Propagated by suckers, lay- 


ers and cuttings. 

Rhododendron—There are so many varie- 
ties of this beautiful evergreen shrub, that 
selection is a matter of taste. 
| ensis, large purple flower. 
flower. 
| layers. 


R. Catawbi- 

Maximum, pink 

Propagated by grafting, seeds and 
T. C. 
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Cheap Greenhouses. 


ROBABLY no question has been asked | in cold nights) than the usual air of the 
so often of our leading florists, within | room. 
the past three years, by gentlemen, as this: | It is our pleasure, at last, to say, that the 
‘* How can I build and heat a Cheap Green- | much desired invention has appeared, which 
house.” And for a long time none could | seems to us most perfectly adapted to the 
give a satisfactory answer. Most conserva-| successful heating and operation of any 
tories and greenhouses hitherto erected, have | greenhouse of this character. 
been of a costly character, from $2,000 up-| The accompanying illustration represents 
ward, each requiring special heating ap- | a full view of a small greenhouse, with hot 
paratus, and the special attention of one | water pipes surrounding the bare inside, 
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Plan for Heating a Small Conservatory. 


person who must always be present. But {and supplied from a small base-burning 
the taste for plant growing within doors, has | water heater, placed in the cellar or base- 
advanced so rapidly, in the last three years, | ment of the adjoining building. 

that many ladies and gentlemen have begun | __It is one of new construction by Hitching 
the erection of small conservatories, which | & Co., of this city, who have adapted it es- 
are connected with the main portion of their | pecially to the purpose for which needed. 
dwellings, and open immediately into the | Its heating capacity is sufficient to heat 
parlors, libraries or sitting rooms. . Bay | about 200 feet of pipe surface, and suitable 
windows, too, have multiplied—have gradu- | to heat a conservatory that has about 600 
ally become filled with a large and often | square feet of glass on the roof, sides and 
handsome collection of in-door plants; and | ends. 

these, too, have begun to feel the mecessity | The fire chamber is surrounded by water, 
of better heating arrangements (especially | as is also the ash pit, so as to economize the 
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fuel to the fullest extent, and) insure perfect | 
safety. They are easily managed, and with | 
as little care as the ordinary base- barniag | 
stoves. 

The conservatory illustrated in our plan, | 
is twenty-four feet long and fourteen feet 
wide, connected with and communicating | 
with the parlor. 

The cost of heater, with pipesJin con- | 
servatory, all complete, will vary from $150 | 
to $200, according to the size of conserva- 
tory, position of boiler, ete. 

And the to- 
tal cost of 
gree n-house 
complete with 
pipes, boiler, 
etc., is esti- 
mated at a- 
bout $600. 
Possibly any 
one with me- 
chanical inge- 
nuity to make 
his own con- 
servatory, 
need not 
spend over 
$350 to $400. 
The heater 
must be plac’d 
im mediately 
near a chim- 
ney, where 
there is a 
good draught, 








Plan of Boiler for Smatt Comment. 


and once adjusted, needs no looking after 
for hours. 

Many would like to see the heater do 
double duty, of heating both conservatory 
and parlor, but such cannot be conveniently 
arranged. Each room requires its own ap- 
paratus, 

The heater described here will maintain 
sufficient heat in the conservatory; the 
temperature will not fall below sixty deg. in 
very cold days. 

It seems, in our opinion, to meet the 
purpose most 
admirably, 
and we will 
be happy to 
forward any 
letter from 
parties who 
wish to cor- 
respond with 
the manufac- 
turer for its 
erection. 

a 
A Lord Pal- 
merst’n peach 
weighing over 
elevenoz., one 
of 7 produced 
by a small 
standard tree 
grown ina 11- 
inch pot, is ac- 
aS kn owledged 

~ by Garden. 
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Grape Culture in Florida. 
BY ‘“‘ AL FRESCO.” 


ro many years I have been interested in | 
the success of grape culture in Florida, | 
and deem the subject worthy of being noticed | 
through the colums of the HorticuLTuRIsT. 
Many flattered themselves that our middle | 
and western States would become wine-pro- 
ducing regions, and supply the wants of our | 
population with the pure juice of the grape. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity, ee 
cipled wine growers wrote, talked, lectured | 


| and published bombastic descriptions of use- 
less varieties, and thousands were induced 
to purchase straws at from $3 to $5 each, to 
reap disappointment. The next enemy of 
the viticulturist was the oidium (mildew) 
which destroyed the foliage of foreign and 
nearly all our native varieties—in some lo- 
calities the Concord and Hartford Proli- 
fic alone escaping the ravages of this pest. 
There appeared another enemy, the grape 
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vine louse (Phylloxera) attacking the leaves 
and roots and completing what the former left 
unfinished. Still they come: for the past 
summer has fully developed in some localities 
another pest—the Thrip (Zhrips Ocracous). 
In some localities the insect existed in such 
quantities as to destroy the epidermis of the 
leaves, thereby limiting growth, and prevent- 
ing the ripening of the wood and fruit. In my 
garden, the leaves of many varieties, more 
especially the Senasqua, appeared as though 
they had been seared with a hot iron. 

On the shores of our lakes, and in a few 
favored localities east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and north of the 36th parallel, the 
grape is successfully cultivated; but the 
areas are so limited that we must look 
farther. During our visits we have care- 
fully examined the capabilities of portions 


of the Southern States regarding vine cul- | 
ture; and we shall communicate such infor- | 
mation as we have derived from observation | 


and inquiry. Several years since we made 
a summer tour through Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, North and South Carolina and Georgia, 


and in no instance did we find any variety | 


of grape, except the Scuppernong and Con- 
cord unaffected by mildew. In July 69 we 
visited Florida, and at St. Augustine found 
the Isabella, Delaware, Concord, Black 
Hamburgh and other varieties growing lux- 
uriantly and unaffected by any disease. 
During the course of last winter we made 
an extended tour through Florida and en- 
deavored to obtain all the information pos- 
sible regarding the vine, native or foreign ; 
and to our great surprise could not find one 
of either variety in some of the older towns. 
I visited Tallahassee, and found that a gen- 
tleman named Bradford owned a small vine- 
yard a few miles from town; and in com- 
pany with my friend, Col. J. J. Williams, 
visited it. Mr. B. informed me, that he 
had tested a large number of varieties, native 
and foreign, and that the majority had been 
unsuccessful—but that the Concord and 
Scuppernong had succeeded admirably. He 


attributed the injury sustained by some of | 
the varieties tested to the ravages of the | 


phylloxera. We questioned him closely re- 
| garding the condition of the foliage during 
|the summer months, and carefully exam- 
ined the roots of a number of varieties; and 
| arrived at the conclusion that the true cause 
| of failure was the oidium and not the phyl- 
|loxera. Mr. B. submitted for my inspec- 
| tion a sample of his Concord wine, and for bo- 
quet, absence of acid, and color it excelled 
| any sample of Concord wine we ever tested 
| —reminding us of the Burgundy wine made 
in Australia. Owing to the length of the 
Season, the fruit of the Concord attains 
| greater perfection, and contains less acid 
/and more saccharine matter than in our 
| Northern States. 
Since our return to our northern home, 
| we communicated with Col. J. J. Williams, 
| of Tallahassee, and requested him to hand 
our communication to some reliable grape 
grower, and solicit replies to my queries. 
| My letter was handed to Mr. John A. Craig, 
| who kindly replied as follows: 


TALLAHASSEEE, FLA., 
Sept. 6th, 1873. 

Dear Sir: 

| Your letter of July 30th to Col. J. J. 
Williams was handed to me by him to an- 
swer. Mr. Bradford and myself being the 
only persons at present in the county who 
are growing grapes, I will give you state- 
ments of what B. and I have done. Our 
plantations join each other, and I believe 
you visited his place with Col. Williams. 
Six years ago, Mr. B. and self’s attention 
was turned towards grape growing from some 
statements we had read in some agricultural 
papers, and believing we had the climate, 
and could select soils well adapted to its 
culture, we planted each eight acres of 
scuppernong vines. The next year we 
planted several acres of the Clinton grape, 
being led thereto by the success of J. P. 
Berckmans, of Augusta, Ga., and the low 
price of the vines compared with other varie- 
ties. Mr. Bradford planted, at the same 
time, 100 Concord vines. The Clinton 
grew rampant, and the third year, from its 
number’ of bunches, bid fair to yield us a 
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fair crop. Inthe month or June the gall| These are hardy, and yield finer bunches 
louse foidium?] attacked the leaves, to- | and larger berries than the same kinds 
gether with a dull yellow beetle, and de-| north. The Black Hamburgh and Malaga 
stroyed all the leaves, in consequence of | grow well in open ground, but would do 
which the fruit dried up and fell off. The | better if planted between such varieties as 
next year was accompanied with the same | Ives and Concord on the trellis, training 
results, when we destroyed the vines. Three them to the lower wire, while the latter are 
years since, I planted fifty-three varieties | trained to the upper wires, protecting them 
of grapes, some of them vitis vinifera. To | with their dense foliage from heavy dews 
make a long story short, I have reduced my | and rains. By adopting this plan, I believe 
varieties down to Concord, Ives, Hartford, | that most of the varieties of vitis vinifera 
Diana, Martha, Rodgers Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 53, | can be grown in this State, on land with a 


Creveling, Herbemont, Black Hamburgh 
and Malaga. Of the above, Concord, Ives 
and Delaware I have succeeded best with. 


rn 


porous subsoil, or soil artificially drained. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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An Address by R. W. Steele, before Montgomery Co, (U.), Horticultural Society, 


The Management of City Grounds. 
GREAT change of taste is manifest in | 

the last few years in the management | 

of city grounds. Formerly the chief ob- | 
ject seemed to be to crowd into a small | 
space as many trees — principally ever- 
greens—as could possibly grow, thus shut- | 
ting from the house the sunlight, and pre- | 
venting the growth of grass. Nothing | 
could well be more dreary and funereal | 
than such a door-yard. Now, when the | 
space is small, it is wholly given to grass— | 
so beautiful and so refreshing to the eye. | 
The introduction of the lawn mower has 
made green sward possible, which, if not as | 
velvety as the English lawn—the envy of | 
all American travelers—is yet very beauti- 
ful and satisfactory. The first and _indis- 
pensable requisite for a city yard is a smooth 
and compact sward. This can only be se- 
cured by sodding. No matter how careful- | 
ly the ground is prepared, nor how skillfully | 
and plentifully sown with grass seed, it will 


require a long time, if ever, to cover the | 


ground completely with grass by this method. 
Do not be deterred from sodding by the ex- 
pense, for it is the only way in which a sat- 
isfactory result can be secured. To give 
full effect to sward, considerable space is 
required. This has been attained largely 


| in our city by the removal of division fences 
between contiguous lots. So magical have 
been the effects produced by this simple de- 
vice, that the wonder is, that it was not 
thought of and resorted to long ago. By 
the removal of long rows of unsightly fences, 
whole squares have been thrown into one 
lawn, and the grounds of dwellings, which 
before looked mean and contracted, now ap- 
pear suitable and ample. How much it 
would add to the attractiveness of our city, 
if, wherever it is suitable, division fences 
were removed. Aside from the increased 
beauty, there is something pleasing in the 
very idea of their removal. It seems to 
proclaim to every passer that kindly feeling 
and good neighborhood prevail in that local- 
ity. 1 recollect once seeing between adjoin- 
ing lots two hostile fences a few inches 
apart, hurling defiance at each other and 
proclaiming that malice and all uncharita- 
bleness abode there. Who could pass such 
a place without a shudder? It has been 
objected that, by the removal of fences, the 
danger of injury from stray cows and hogs 
is increased. This may be true, but how 
long will the people of Dayton submit to 
| have our streets made a pasture for cows 
| and hogs? We have an excellent law on 
the subject, and it only requires a little 














nerve to have it enforced. The small minor- 
ity in a city like Dayton keep cows, and 
they should be compelled to fence them zx, 
and not require the large majority to fence 
them out. Who has not had bitter experi- 
ence of trees broken and flowers trampled 
by breachy cows? An experience of this 
kind, which occurred years ago, I recollect 
vividly to this day. 
ture, and wishing to plant a number of 
dwarf pear trees, I determined it should be 
done according to the books. The trees 
were procured from Rochester. The holes 
were dug three feet in diameter and two 
feet deep. A compost was prepared of the 
most approved kind, including bone dust. 
The trees were planted, and I retired to 


develop half its beauty. 


A novice in horticul- | 


dream of the luscious pears that at no dis- | 


tant day were to regale myself and friends. 
The very night the work was completed (it 
had required several days), a cow broke in, 
and the first sight that greeted my eyes next 
morning, was the Irishman who had assisted 
in the planting indulging in an extravagant 
pantomime of rage and disgust, as he pointed 
to the stubs of my once beautiful trees. In 
many parts of the State the law is enforced. 
In Cleveland, the gates of the fine places on 
Euclid avenue stand wide open, and the lib- 
eral owners invite all well-behaved people 
to walk in and enjoy their beauty. 


All that | 


wealth and skill can grow of choice and | 


beautiful flowers, massed and grouped to 
produce the most exquisite effects, are freely 
open to the inspection of strangers. This 
willingness that the public should enjoy our 
floral treasures with us is an American trait. 
The garden of an Englishman is a paradise 
of fruits and flowers, but no eye but that of 
himself or friend ever feasts on its beauties. 
An ugly wall of brick or stone faces the 
street, and shuts from view all that is within. 
What a contrast in this respect between 
Montreal and Cleveland! The absence of 
fences makes common for the enjoyment of 
all the green grass and flowers. Shall this 
great boon be sacrificed for a few wandering 
cows and hogs? 


In small yards, no trees should be planted. | China and Tea roses. 
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There can be no more beautiful object than 
a fine evergreen or group of evergreens on 
an extensive lawn; nor can anything be 
more out of keeping than such a tree in a 
contracted place, where it has no room to 
Many persons 
crowd their grounds with small trees, with 
the purpose of removing them when they 
grow to disproportionate size. Yet, who 
ever cut down a fine tree without a heart 
pang? Once planted, they are permitted to 
stand when they are out of place and an eye- 
sore. Shrubs and bushes may be ased with 
good effect, if skillfully disposed, but there 
is quite as much danger of overcrowding 
with them as with trees. What a ragged 
appearance a door yard presents, where, 
every few feet, a rose bush or spirea breaks 
the turf into fragments. We need not seek 
for rare or costly varieties to produce the 
finest effects. The Spireas, the Deutzia, the 
Weigelia, the Persian Lilac, the Japan 
Quince, and other old and thoroughly tested 
kinds, can be readily procured at reasonable 
rates, and will answer very well. Among 
the small trees, there is none so striking as 
the magnolia, because of its showy flowers 
and its early blooming, coming before all 
others. Unfortunately, the finest of the 
magnolias, ‘‘ Grandiflora,” is too tender for 
our climate; but several varieties are as 
hardy as the oak. ‘ Purpurea,” “ Con- 
spicua”’ and ‘‘ Soulangeana ” have all been 
tested in Dayton, and have succeeded per- 
fectly. 

Rose bushes, ordinarily, should be planted 
in beds, and not as single bushes. The ef- 
fect produced in this way is much finer, and 
the winter protection easier, as a half dozen 
bushes grouped can be covered with little 
more labor than one standing singly. For 


| constant bloom throughout the season, the 


Hybrid Perpetuals cannot be relied on. 
Their perfect hardiness and reputation as 
bloomers have made them popular, but they 
cannot be called constant bloomers. If you 
would have continuous bloom from June till 
November, you must plant the Bourbon, 
It ig true they re- 
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quire winter protection in our climate, bu? 
the trouble of this is so small that it is | 
hardly worth mentioning. No one who has | 
seen the fine bed of roses blooming all sum- 
mer in Mrs. Eaker’s yard, at the corner of 
Third and Ludlow streets, would begrudge 
the small expense and trouble of ‘protection 
which they require. 

The secret of success in the cultivation of | 
flowers, by persons of moderate means and | 
no special skill in floriculture, is not to at- 
tempt too much. A few varieties, well | 
chosen and carefully cultivated, will give | 
far more satisfaction than many kinds over- | 
crowded and not properly cared for. A 
single variety, as the scarlet geranium, the | 
verbena, or the petunia, massed in a circu- 
lar bed cut out in the turf, is very showy | 
and striking. For bouquets, a few varieties | 
will suffice. A comparatively small place | 
planted with roses, scarlet and rose gera- | 
niums, heliotrope, verbenas, feverfew, swect | 
alyssum, lobelia and mignonette, will pro- 
duce a bouquet every day to adorn the table 
or present to a friend. Many of the old | 
varieties are unsurpassed for beauty and | 
sweetness, and are yet so common that they | 
can be had almost for the asking. What | 
flower can be more beautiful and fragrant | 
than the Lily of the Valley, and yet it can | 
be easily procured, and requires little or no 
care in cultivation. One is perfectly be- 
wildered by a florist’s catalogue, and the 
temptation is strong to multiply varieties. 
A new flower with a high-sounding name, 
and represented by a gorgeous picture as 
possessing all the tints of the rainbow, is too 
much forus. We wish toastonish our neigh- 
bors, and buy at a high price only to find, 
in nine cases out of ten, that the flower does | 





not come up to the picture, or is unsuited 
to our soil and climate. It is unsafe to 
trust to big names in purchasing by cata- 
logue, for perchance we may find that, under 
some high-sounding name, we have bought 
an old, and perhaps despised, acquaintanca 
The “ bellis perennis hortensis ” would turn 
out to be the daisy ; the ‘“‘amaranthus hy- 
pocondriacus ” the prince’s feather; the 
‘“‘antirrhinum majus” the snap dragon; 
the ‘‘cheiranthus cheiri vulgaris ” the com- 
mon wall flower, and so on. It is better to 
_ purchase of our own florists, rather than go 
‘abroad. We thus buy of friends and neigh- 


bors who have a claim upon our patronage, 


and possess the double advantage of seeing 


| what we buy and of having a responsible 


party to look to in case of failure. 

I would not for a moment be understood 
as undervaluing or discouraging the cultiva- 
tion of new and costly varieties of flowers. 
For one who has abundant means and can 


employ a gardener, or possesses the neces- 
| sary skill himself, there can be no more de- 


lightful or praiseworthy pursuit. He is a 
| public benefactor and worthy of thanks who 
adds to our floral treasures, and by liberal 
expenditure of money procures new and 
| choice flowers, not merely for his own grati- 
fication, but that every eye may be feasted 
with their beauty. It will be apparent to 
all that the object of my essay has not been 


to instruct the skillful horticulturist, or to 


make new suggestions, but simply to show 
how any one who possesses a small piece of 
ground, by the exercise of taste and a small 
expenditure of money, may make it beauti- 
ful and attractive, and enjoy, as well as his 
rich neighbor, the lovely tints and fragrance 
of flowers. 


———_+e—_—_ 


Worms in Flower Pots.—We have of- 
ten heard ladies, and even professional gar- 


deners, complaining of the abundance of | 
various species of worms inhabiting flower 

pots, thereby injuring the growth of plants | 
growing therein. Ifa little lime is dissolved 
in the water applied to the svil, nearly every | 
species of worms that is found in such posi- 











tion will be killed, and the plants not in- 
jured. Tobacco will also destroy most kind 
of worms; but lime is preferable, because it 
aids in dissolving the plant food in the soil, 
thereby stimulating growth. Watering the 
plants with lime water once a week, will be 
sufficient to kill the worms in the soil, and 
stimulate growth.— Ez. 
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WESTERN HORTICULTURE. | however, to interfere with the growing of 


grain or grass. I inclose a sample of my 








soil. CHARLES WoosTER. 
What of My Soil ? | Silver Glen, Ned. 
D. Western Horticutrurist:-I wish| REMARKS.—Your soil and situation are 
to plant an orchard of one thousand | indeed “peculiar.” Under a magnifying 


apple trees, besides other fruits, such as the | | glass of ordinary capacity, the soil appears 
pear, cherry, ete. As my situation and soil | ° be largely composed of minute particles 
are peculiar, I should like your opinion upon | of sharp sand, of all shades or hues. 
its fitness for frait. I am located at Silver | The soil, together with the constant presence 
Glen, Merrick county, Nebraska, in the | of water so near its surface, is such that we 
Platte Valley, about a mile from the river. | Will not venture an opinion upon its adapta- 
The surface of my place (160 acres) no- | 
where varies but a few feet from a general | 
level. Soil sandy, and from two to four feet | 
deep, with subsoil porous. From two to 


six feet below the surface is a strata of coarse | | bility for fruit growing. We can only say 
gravel, in which water is always everywhere | that, were we planting an orchard upon such 
found ; ordinarily, not nearer to the surface | soil, in the first place the ground would be 
than three feet, though in a very wet spring | plowed, and the trees set upon the natural 
it will stand within a foot or so of the sur-| surface, and about thirty feet apart each 
face for some weeks. There is sufficient} way. Then make land, north and south, 
fall, however, to allow of surface draining. | of the space occupied by each row of trees, 
The country has nothing of the appearance | | by throwing the soil up to the tree in ridges 
of a marsh, and without knowing, one would.| about the trees, as represented in the cut, 
never mistrust, from growing crops, that | and some eighteen inches higher than the 
water was near. There is often a little ap-| natural surface. In a soil so porous, we 
pearance of alkali in the soil, not sufficient, | should also regard mulching of importance. 


—_++—__. 


Soil and the W. W. Pearmain. 


N the Horticutrurist of the present | that, in the course of five years from the be- 
month (November), Mr. Henry Walton | ginning of the deterioration, they were 
wishes to know ifthe White Winter Pearmain | entirely worthless. At about this period 
apple succeeds well on prairie soil, and says | the trees began to die, by beginning at the 
that, on timber land, they are worthless. | ends of the limbs, as deseribed by Mr. Wal- 
I can assure him that they are the same on | ton, and now, every tree of the first planting is 
the prairie. I have had a considerable ex- | dead, and most of them converted into ashes, 
perience with this apple in the southeast| I have younger trees of this variety, of 
quarter of Van Buren county, Iowa, on high, | different ages, and whether five, ten or fif- 
rich prairie, having a slight descent to the | teen years old, the fruit is knarly, scabby 
southeast. The first trees were planted in | and worthless. The variety seems to have 
the spring of 1843, aud grew more rapidly |a permanent, chronic disease. When the 
than any other trees in the orchard, the | trees and fruit were in their prime, neither 
wood, whether of slow or rapid growth, be- | had any superior. The tree was vigorous 
ing of a soft, spongy texture. In about four | and symmetrical, the fruit of good size, and 
years they began to bear, and increased in| unsurpassed in flavor and richness, and 
bearing every alternate year for about ten | readily commanded $1.50 per bushel. 
years, when they began to decline in bear- Witiram P. Lippincort. 
ing, and also in the quality of the fruit; so| Vernon, Iowa. 











16 The Three Best Apples. 


Plumb’s Cider Apple. 


N our April number (1873), it will be | father—that the original tree, planted by 
remembered, the promise of a description | him, in Jefferson county, still stands, a 
of Plumb’s Cider was made. It was | model of form and fruitfulness.” The tree, 
subsequently sent to the printer, where | wherever known, is represented to be a good 
grower, hardy and _ productive. 
According to all the discouraging 
reports upon the destructive effects 
of the last winter, to our knowl- 
edge, Plumb’s Cider went through, 
some degrees north of our locality, 
with little or no injury. Planted 
in 1844, the tree is now thirty- 
one years old; of course it went 
through the hard winter of 1855, 
56. This endurance of a tree, 
with the fair quality and good 
appearance of the fruit, should 
certainly entitle it to a place in 
every erchard—especially in the 
Brees more nothern latitudes, where bet- 
the mechanical ou upon the paper is|ter sorts are not safe. We fear, however, 
done. After waiting two or three months, | the fruit has one serious fault—bitter rot, 
in expectancy of its appearance, word came | |for we find some of the specimens faulty 
that the copy was lost. Mr. Plumb has « again | | from this cause. 





favored us with more specimens of the apple, | Fruit above medium; form round-ovate, 
and we make a second attempt at getting it | | slightly conic in some specimens ; color yel- 
through. lowish, shaded with pale red, and some- 


There has been a good deal of controversy | what striped with brighter red, slightly 
regarding the identity of this apple with | specked with fine gray dots; stem stout, 
Smith’s Cider, and though there may be | short, set in a shallow, narrow cavity; basin 
some little similarity, we think it too trifling | very narrow and shallow, slightly plaited ; 
to justify the decision made by the Wiscon- | calyx very small, closed ; flesh of a greenish 
sin State Horticultural Society, in 1869, | cast, fine texture, breaking, juicy, a little 
upon the question of identity. The origin | | above sub-acid; core little above medium ; 
of this apple is not clear-that of Smith’s Cider | capsules open; seeds pale brown, short, 
is. Mr. Plumb tells us that “it was brought | plump, pointed; season October to Jan- 
from Ohio, in 1844, to Wisconsin, by his | uary. 


The Three Best Apples.—J. McCollum, | ex-Congressman Van Horn sold from nine- 
Newfane, N. Y., says that the three best | teen acres $7,230 worth of apples, and his 
market apples for Niagara county, N. Y.,| neighbor, W. V. Corwin, sold 980 barrels 
are the Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening | of Baldwins, from 140 trees, at $3.25 per 
and Roxbury Russet; that two years ago ! barrel. 
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The Currant Worm. Borers. 17 


Rolla and the American Beauty. 


D. Western Horticutturist:—I send | than the Janet, though not quite so fine and 

you outlines of a description of the above | tender. Its keeping qualities will well 
named apples. They have proved so hardy | compare with the Janet. It is remarkably 
here that they may be an acquisition some | hardy; otherwise I would not think it 
worthy of very exten- 
sive cultivation. 

American Beauty, 
for size and keeping 
qualities, will about 
compare with the Rolla, 
It may not keep quite as 
long; but it is worthy 
of more general culti- 
vation. It is my 
opinion that it is one 
of the many seedlings 
of the Gilpin (Roma- 
nite of the West). It 
some resembles the Gil- 
pin in size and color 
but is larger in size and 
Zt better in quality. It 
is a tender, juicy apple 
degrees further north, where the number of | with a very mild sub-acid flavor, not very rich 


sorts suited to the climate are more limited | or very high flavored—but it is remarkably 
than here. 


Rolla is not a large apple. It is more | tree well, and the tree is a first-rate nursery 
uniform in size than the Janet. In shape it | 
resembles a small sized willow twig. It is 
more richly colored than the willee twig. ate wi 
It is about a fair second-rate apple in qual. | much cultivation as the Wine Sap. 
ity and seems to be reasonably productive. TyLter McWhorter. 
Flesh crispy, sub-acid, better for cooking | Aledo, Mercer Co., Ill. 





productive, uniform in size, hangs on the 


|tree and remarkably hardy. It makes a 
| vigorous growth. We think it worthy of as 


The Currant Worm.—A writer in the} Borers—A correspondent of the Maine 
Ploughman, after a trial of various plans | Farmer states that “our orchards near the 
for the destruction of the currant worm, | sea shore are never troubled by the borer, 
finds nothing so effectual as air-slacked lime | unless they are already in the young trees 
or wood ashes. In fact, he thinks any dry | when we purchase them of the nursery 
substance of a dusty character will destroy | agents. Whether our practice of mulching 
them. The application must be made when | the trees with rock weed, or they do not 
the foliage is wet either with dew, rain or| relish the sea air, prevents their location 


sprinkling. A half dozen applications usu- | | and depredations with us, I am unable to 
ally clear them out. decide.” 


2. 





Culture of Ginger. Wine Drinkers. 


Raising Mounds. 


BY R. L. BLAIR, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


D. WesTeRN HorticuLturRist :—I was 

much amused over “ Storm Cliff’s ” first 
attempt at sub-tropical gardening on a 
mound, as related in the Floral Cabinet for 
October, and presume such to be the expe- 
rience of every one who tries to do the same 
thing. I have often wondered why any one 
can be so foolish as to follow such a foolish 
practice, which is sure to result in disap- 
pointment and failure; yet every year we 
see people doing it. Mounds may be neces- 
sary in a situation where good drainage is 
required, or in a country not so hot as ours 
in midsummer, but here in America we 
don’t need them. Now, a mound would 
undoubtedly be a pretty object, if the sod- 
ded sides could always be kept green, and 
the center did not need to be constantly 
deluged with water when the hot suns and 
scorching winds of July and August come ; 
but with us it is impossible to keep a mound 
in fine condition. The practice probably 
came from “over the sea,” where they find 
it necessary to heap up raised beds to obtain 
drainage and more warmth to the soil, and 
is still kept up in many gardens here by 
those who know no better. Besides their 
ragged ugliness, these mounds are trouble- 





some and laborious tomake. Every spring, 
about the time when all get the gardening 
fever, do we see men, women, children and 
the hired man with wheelbarrow, spade, 
rake and shovel, gathering up brickbats, old 
boots, condemned tin pans and broken crock- 
ery from the back yard, to make the founda- 
tion for a mound; then earth must be 
brought, sods cut, trimmed and put in place ; 
then, when the “thing ”’ is finished, all ad- 
mire it and anticipate much pleasure when 
the plants will bloom; but, when dry 
weather comes, and the sods die, and the 
dwarfed plants shrivel, then the mound be- 
comes an eye-sore, and all wish it resolved 
into its original elements in the rear alley; 
so it is abandoned to its fate, and becomes a 
wallowing place for the hens. If, instead of 
all this trouble of making a mound, the 
same energy had been expended in cutting 
a neat bed on the lawn, or in the little front 
yard, the ground deeply spaded and en- 
riched with well-rotted manure, anybody 
can have a flower bed that will require but 
little labor in planting the seeds, keeping 
out weeds and grass roots, and an occasional 
watering, when the drought of midsummer 
comes. 


——_ +e —_—_ 


Culture of Ginger.—In reply to a cor- 
respondent concerning the culture of ginger, 
the Pacific Rural Press says: “‘ It is gen- 
erally cultivated by divisions of the green 
roots, which can be obtained of the Chinese 
merchants in this city. Divide the roots as 
you would dahlias, and plant two and a half 
feet apart each way; keep the surface of 
the soil loose and free from weeds by re- 
peated hoeing, if necessary. 

It is safe to assume that the roots are 
fully grown when thestalks begin to wither ; 
they should then be taken up, except those 
intended for planting, which can remain in 
the ground, where they would not be injured 
by frost.” 


Wine Drinkers.—We have always con- 
sidered anything like a regular use of wine 
a sure stepping-stone to the drunkard’s plat- 
form, by far more insidious in its effects 
than the use of strong beer, about which 
there is so much clamor. The California 
Agriculturist says of the effects of, wine- 
making and drinking in that State: “‘ Those 
who have been longest in the wine manufac- 
turing business are the poorest; and, be- 
sides, many of them, with their sons and 
daughters, have contracted a taste for 
strong drink which is fast bringing them to 
destruction—that wine can be bought in many 
of the older wine-producing districts for the 
cost of the cask in which it is stored.” 

















The Rolla Apple 


D. Western Horticutturist :—-A few 

notes from this quarter of the State may 
be of interest. Most of the bearing apple 
trees in this region were badly injured by 
the last winter, or killed outright. On the 
‘‘bottom”’ or valley lands, the destruction 
has been much the greatest, on the prairie 
very considerable, and on timber lands, with 
clay subsoil, least. Trees that bore fruit 
last year (1872) appear to have suffered 
most. Trees which have been most neglected, 
and which have borne but little fruit, on 
timber and prairie lands, are the least in- | 
jured. 

Few people hereabouts pay any regard to | 
mulching their orchard trees. I have found 
one orchard of apple trees on a steep slope 
to the east, which have been carefully culti- 
vated and thoroughly pruned, that are in 
perfect condition—all, excepting two trees, 
which are nearly dead. The owner told me 
that the trees were all well mulched last fall, 
except the two dying ones—that they had 
only a few potato vines thrown about the 
roots. He said the mulching saved the 
trees. He mulches in the fall, removes it 
in the spring and cultivates the ground. | 






Grades of Black Cherries.—The Coun- 
try Gentleman says there are four old black | 
cherries that present successive grades of | 
improvement, namely: the Black Mazzard,a 
small, bitter variety, which has a high and 
somewhat agreeable flavor when ‘dead 
ripe ;”’ the Black Caroon, or Carone, larger | 
and less bitter—by some confounded with | 
Black Heart, which is still larger and better ; 
and lastly, Black Tartarian, the well-known, 
old, popular variety of largest size. As 
each sort is successively larger, it becomes 
milderin flavor. Prince, in his Pomological 
Manual, made the Carone distinct from the 
Black Heart, but the Catalogue of the Lon- 
don Horticultural Society seems to confound 
them, and Downing copies the mistake. 
The true Carone has probably passed out of 
existence or cultivation, 





The Baldwin in Michigan. 


An Orchard Saved by Mulching. 


| This orchard is the healthiest I have seen 






The young orchards have suffered much less 
than those previously in bearing, and those 
most protected from the west and north 
winds—other conditions being equal—are 
least injured. But on the rich valley lands, 
although protected by high bluffs, large, fine 
trees, which have borne well before, have 
succumbed, like the grass of the valley. 
Tetofski, Duchess Oldenburg, Haas, St. 
Lawrence and Fameuse went through the 
frosty ordeal best. J. ALDEN WINTER. 
Village Creek, Alamakee Co., Ia. 


ReMarKs.—We thank our correspondent 
for his very instructive observations. We 
might almost say they afford a key to cer- 
tain success. For years we have urged upon 
tree planters the great importance of both 
mulching and deep planting in the windy, 
frosty country. We venture the assertion 
that at least seventy-five per cent. of all the 
apple trees in Lowa, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, killed outright or materially injured, is 
due to neglect of these two important essen- 
tials to suecess—deep PLANTING and 
MULCHING. 


The Rolla Apple.—Mr. Nathan Schee of 
Schonsburgh, this State, writes us that in 
the spring of 1871, he grafted a cion of the 
Rolla into a stock of the Janet that pro- 
duced the following year (1872) a fine, large 
specimen; last spring it bloomed profusely 
and held its fruit till of the size of a hazel 
nut. Fruit large, oblong, yellow, sub-acid, 
early winter; think it a very promising 
apple. 


The Baldwin in Michigan.—The Bald- 
win apple is reported more largely planted 
in the region of St. Joseph, Mich., and the 
demand for the fruit greater than that of 
any other variety. The preference given it 
over other sorts is on account of its early 
bearing, productiveness and fairness, rather 
than quality. 


20 Cabbage Worms. 


The Fameuse. 


Grape List for New York. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Western | 

Rural, writing from Hammondsport, a 
noted locality for the production of grapes 
and wine, says: 

“The latest approved grape list for the 
practical vineyardist in this locality would 
be a very short one. Catawba stands at 
the head of the list, although we have par- 
tial failures ; but, for a series of years, gives 
us the greatest profit. Delaware stands 
next, where the soil is suitable, but the in- 
creasing ravages of the thrip warns us not to 
plant too extensively. Concord comes next 
in order—but a Concord vineyard for wine | 
alone would be a poor investment, although 
its being so low in acid makes it very valua- 
ble to mix with the Catawba. It is a bad 
grape for market, unless grown near by; 
still, it can be handled with proper care. 

Ives is a reliable, low-priced market 
grape; should not setitextensively. Hart- 
ford Prolific, a few vines only. I would | 
recommend the Mary Ann for an early black 





grape ; superior in quality to the Hartford ; 
two to five days earlier; does not drop from 


| the stems; a hardy and vigorous grower 


and a prolific bearer. 

Diana with us is not worthy of cultivation. 
Isabella is yet the best black grape for mar- 
ket, but we do not consider it valuable for 
wine. Iona, with all its good qualities, has 
so many bad ones that it cannot be recom- 
mended for planting, except to a very lim- 
ited extent. Salem will prove a very pop- 
ular market grape, but with us is not a 
vigorous grower, and only a moderate bearer ; 
is a little inclined to drop its leaves. Of 
the other numbers of Rodgers I am not well 
enough acquainted to speak. I know noth- 
ing of the Tallman. 

This list includes all the grapes, I think, 


| that have been grown in our locality with 


profit to the grower. Although there are 
many other varietics growing here, I know 
of none others that would be worthy of cul- 


| tivation to any extent.” 


—_+o—___ 


The Quince on the Juneberry.—Mr. | 
F. K. Pheenix, in the Gardener’s Monthly, | 
relates an experiment in the working the 
Angers quince on the Juneberry (Shad or 
Serfice) four feet or so from the ground. The 
quince grew well, and soon commenced 
bearing, and has borne nearly every year 
since. But, being in an apple orchard, the 
apple trees have prevented any fair develop- 
ment or test. The cross working has 
seemed to make the quince more hardy than 
any other method I have tried. The pear 
also takes moderately well on that stock, | 
and I think should be worked and tested on | 
that stock forthe north. I think the June- | 
berry is among the very hardiest northern 
trees or shrubs. | 


| 


| 


Please correct a mistake in my remarks | 
on the strawberry in the September nufnber. | 
Where it reads “ Cat and Jack,” “ Captain | 
Jack” is what itshould be. S. Miner. 

Blufton, Mo. 


Cabbage Worms.—The cabbage worm 
is said to be on the increase in some parts 
of the State of New York, to the extent that 
the crop will have to be abandoned, unless 
attacked by one or more parasites to check 
its progress. Asa remedy, a correspondent 


of the New York Times says wheat bran or 


shorts is an effectual remedy. Examine 
the cabbage before they head, for the web of 
the caterpillar or holes in the leaves of the 
bud. If found, put a teaspoonful of the 
bran or shorts in the head. If hard rain 
follows, repeat the application. The worms 
seldom attack the cabbage after the head is 
well formed. 


The Fameuse.—The Western Farmer 
thinks this apple should be classified among 
winter apples, instead of fall apples, as it 
generally is. We think so as much, or 
which is more definite, late fall and early 
winter. 
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Editorial Notes. 


‘A New Addition to Editorial Staff, 

Commencing with this number our friend, 
Josiah Hoopes, takes his place as one of the 
steady associate editorial correspondents of 
Tue Horrticutturist, who will talk to us 
with gossip or practical notes, about flower 
gardening and ornamental planting. In 
thus warmly welcoming him to a position of 
such prominent and advanced opportunities 
for good, or for popularity, we assure our 
readers that they will find in his articles the 
most valuable of facts, experiences and sug- 
gestions, and we know no better authority 
in this country than he, in all departments 
of popular horticulture. His articles will 
be of great value to every amateur, to every 
nurseryman, to every florist and gardener. 


Death of Henry A. Dreer,. 

With great regret, we announce the death | 
of Henry A. Dreer, in Philadelphia. For 
a long time prominent.as one of the oldest 
and most reliable seedsmen and dealers of 
that city, he also was equally prominent in | 
his faithful support of horticultural societies | 
and enterprises of kindred character. He | 
was one of the most efficient supporters of | 
the Philadelphia Horticultural Society, and | 
acted as its treasurer for many years. Lib- | 
eral to all, agreeable, cordial in personal | 
manners, and thoroughly honest in business | 
transactions, he was one of those rare ex- | 
amples of true business integrity and kindly | 
or personal friendship which we are sadly | 
loth to lose. 


| line. 


meeting of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society was called, at Horticultural Hall, 
and the fullowing resolutions were intro- 
duced by Mr. Thos. Meehan and passed : 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Henry 
A. Dreer, who for thirty-five years has been 
a member and for eleven years the treasurer 
of the society, it has lost one of its most 
honored and valued members, and horticul- 
ture, the love of which he has done so much 
to encourage, one of its most ardent repre- 
sentatives, while his personal character as a 
man has endeared him to all his associates. 

Resolved, That, as an humble tribute to 
a memory which we cherish, we attend his 
funeral in a body this afternoon, and that 
the secretary be directed to forward a copy 
of these resolutions to his family. 


Bridge in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, 

In continuation of our series of illustrated 
frontispieces of American parks, we issue 
one this month depicting scene, now some- 
what famous for its artistic beauty, in Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, N.Y. A little stream 
commencing at a small basin of water known 
as the Pool, flows downward, over a series of 
little rock-formed cascades, then over a stony 
or pebbly bottom; and at last empties into 
the larger expanse of the lake Lull Water. 
Over this stream, at onc of its most pictur- 
esque points, is thrown this bridge, which, 
built in simple style, yet it is massive in 
masonry and elegant in finish and even out- 
There are three arches which support 


On Wednesday, December 24, a special the bridge ; the upper part is intended only 
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as a carriage-way, while underneath, at both 
right and left hand arches, is room for foot 
passers or horsemen—the path leading along 
the banks of the little stream. 

Brom the lower side of the bridge is 
caught a pretty glimpse of the glen and the 
waterfall, from the Pool, and may be con- 
sidered as the most delightful scenes of the 
park. The bridge is lined underneath to 
prevent dripping of moisture from the road 
above, and here, by the sides of the path, 
are placed seats, affording a cool retreat in 
the heat of summer, for the visitor. 

This is but the first of other sketches, 
which we will present in due time, of the 
beauties of this famous park. 


New and Desirable Evergreens. 

We have been aware for some time past 
that several new and very desirable varieties 
of evergreens were being propagated quietly 
in Geneva, New York, waiting for a favor- 
able time for introduction. This time seems 
to have arrived, for no lover of horticulture 
can have failed to notice the unmistakable 
evidence of a public desire to plant more 
ornamental stock, and a greater interest in 
new and desirable sorts. Several of these 
new evergreens are now brought to light for 
the first time, as appears by deséfiptions 
just forwarded us by T. C. Maxwell & Bros. 


Peaches in the South, 

The convention of fruit growers at At- 
lanta this fall gave pretty direct decisions 
respecting the quality of Smock, Salway 
and Picquet’s late peaches. 
fruit committee, composed of seven mem- 
bers, decided that the quality of the Smock 
is much below the lowest standard of admis- 
sion, and rejected it as too acid and too dry 
in texture. Salway was classed as good, 
but rather small, flesh sweet and fair flavor. 
Picquet’s was classed as best, flesh vinous, 
highly flavored, melting, stone small, and 


fruit of regular and very large size, and of | 
superior quality. Commenting on the ver- 


dict, Mr. Berckmans, the accomplished 
Southern horticulturist, says: ‘As the 
Picquet has become very popular wherever 


The standing | 
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| 

| cultivated, we are gratified in having an op- 
portunity to add this official report of its 

| transcendent merits.” 


| Clouds, to Protect from Frost. 


| It seems that, in Southern France, means 
_ have been used to protect grapes from early 
frost by producing artificial clouds. Small 
| cauldrons of coal-tar are placed a short dis- 
| tance from each other, and about 260 yards 
from the vines, in the direction of the wind. 
As soon as there are signs of “‘ Jack’s” ap- 
| pearance, the tar is ignited and allowed to 
burn uotil an hour after sunrise, the vessels 
' being changed with the wind. Thus the 
_wine-makers secure what the Concord Sage 
| calls ‘a Cuban climate for their clusters.” 
| Similar experiments were tried in some por- 
| tions of the United States many years ago, 
and always with conspicuous success when 
| judiciously conducted.. Where tar is not 
| available, or too costly, brushwood, or any 
similar rubbish which will make a low, 
smoldering fire and emit a dense smoke, 
| may be used in its place. 


Orchids. 

| George Such recommends persons just 
becoming interested in the subject to pur- 
chase fine plants only. For instance, eight 
dollars or ten dollars for a Cattleya would 
|give to most men more satisfaction than 
|the purchase of twenty Orchids of inferior 
quality. Another writer mentions that 
_what in Europe is called one of the best 
| Orchids—Cypripedium Villosum—belongs 
to a class which generally will grow in a 


cool greenhouse almost as well as gerani- 


ums or any common plant. One of these, 
at a public exhibition in Brussels, is spoken 
of as having been ‘the finest in the whole 
show; a grand specimen, beautifully 
bloomed with upward of fifty flowers, and 
the deserved recipient of the first prize.” 


Western New York Horticultural Society. 
The annual meeting of this society, to be 
held January 7 and 8, will be interesting, 
and elicit a great fund of practical informa- 
' tion, 





Editorial Notes. 


A Bright Outlook, 

Our contributors are rallying in force. | 
The splendid articles we make space for this | 
month, are but part of more on hand yet to 
come. For the coming year, we aim to | 
make the HORTICULTURIST more practical | 
and interesting than ever. Ask questions | 
and we will answer them. 


Rose Articles. 

We have invited Mr. C. P. Hayes, of the 
firm of Miller & Hayes, of Germantown, 
Pa., to write for us some articles on New 
Roses, and he has acceded with pleasure. 
The first appears in our pages this month, | 
and others will follow in the course of the | 
year. This firm are the largest growers of 
New Roses in this country, and their expe- 
rience is good authority. Florists will find 
it worth while to follow this series with close 
interest. 

The eminent European rose grower, Eug. 
Verdier, has complimented Messrs. Miller 
& Hayes, in his new Catalogue for the Fall 
of 1873, by naming one of his select 12 best 
roses,.chosen from 50,000 other seedlings, 
as the Miller & Hayes Rose. 

We trust this pleasant practice of inter- | 
national courtesy may prevail, for in no bet- 
ter way can American and European horti- 
cultural interests be made of mutual in- 
terest. 





| 


| 


Florida Articles. 

We have on hand numerous other articles 
of Al Fresco, upon grapes, etc., in Florida. 
They are exceedingly interesting, and will | 
appear frequently. 


Park Scenery—Illustrations, 
We will publish during this year, hand- | 
some frontispieces of scenes in Prospect | 
Park, Fairmount Park, and Central Park. 
The frontispiece this month is but one of the 
collection, others equally as handsome will | 
follow. It is believed this feature alone | 
will make Tae Horticutrurist well | 
worth its subscription price to every one. 





New Names, 
Will our friends remember that to any 
bringing one new name, the additional copy | 
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‘costs but $1, or both for $3. Surely there 
is a dollar’s worth to some one in every 
number. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

The annual meeting of this Society will 
be held at Mechanicsburg, Pa., Jan. 21, 
1874. We know it will be full of interest, 
and a great deal that is valuable and in- 
structive will be elicited. 

Jostan Hoopss, President. 
A. W. Harris, Secretary. 


Poetry of the Flowers. 

In a Sunday morning sermon by Rev. 
W. C. Gannett of Boston, there are some 
very beautiful thoughts about the pleasure 
of the love of flowers. Referring to the oft 
repeated question, which is the fairest of 
them all, he responded, in these words and 
poem, which we think are truly beautiful: 

‘Where then is the place of the fairest, 
seeing that all eyes claim it as their own? 
Thoughts about beauty turn into poetry 
of themselves, and one can hardly think 
about flowers without twining his words with 
verse. Let me give this one delicate answer 
to our question ‘* what one is fairest?” 

The Daffodil sang, ‘‘ Darling of the sun, 


Am I, am I that wear 
His color everywhere! 


The Violet pleaded soft in undertone, 

** Am I less perfect made, 

Though hidden in the shade, 

So close and deep that heaven may not see 
Its own fair hue in me?” 


The Rose stood up full blown 

Right royal as a queen upon her throne, 
‘Nay, but I reign alone,” 

She said ‘“ with all hearts for my own.” 


One whispered with faint flush not far away, 

*T am the eye of day 

And all men love me ;”’ and with drowsy sighs 

A Lotus from the still pond where she lay 

Breathed, ‘I am precious balm for weary 
eyes.” 


Only the fair field Lily, slim and tall, 
Spake not for all— 

Spake not, and did not stir, 

Lapsed in some far and tender memory, 
Softly I questioned her, 

“* And what of thee?” 
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And winds were lulled about the bended head, | 

And the warm sunlight swathed her as in 
flame 

While the awed answer came, 

‘* Hath He not said.” 


Perfect Nonsense. 

The horticultural editorial genius who 
penned the following sketch was either a 
natural born fool, or else lived in ‘‘ moon- 
shine’? too much. Theidea of growing best 
in cold weather! ‘“ Delicate flower!” “ Fra- 
gile!’”’ “Star reflectors!" ‘* Perfumes!” 
Whew! Carry us out! 

‘‘ The California hop vine has the singular 
habit of only growing in winter. The cooler 
the weather, the better it thrives; and on 
clear, frosty nights, it sometimes grows an 
inch in five hours. It bears beautiful, snow- 
white flowers, something like tuberoses, only 
much more fragile and fragrant. Ladies 
wear them with diamonds at evening par- 
ties. They wither in daylight, and open 
only at night. When the mercury is lowest, 
and the stars are almost reflected on the 
crisp, shining snow, then this delicate flower 
opens its petals and fills the frosty air with 
its perfumes.” : 


George Peabody, Thuja Occidentalis Lutea. 

This new Golden Arbor Vitz is claimed 
to possess the richest golden yellow color of 
any evergreens—color almost entirely covers 
the plant—marks not merely the tips of the 
leaves, but covers from one to three inches 
of the current year’s growth; color very 


brilliant, and more decidedly golden than | 


Biota elegantissima ; color permanent, both 
in the suns of hot summer and among the 
frosts and winds of winter. Plants also 
hardy, having stood the cold, dry, hard 
winters of 1870-’71-’72, and lives in every 
locality where the common American arbor 
vite thrives. 

On February 12, 1873, the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society of London awarded it a 
first-class certificate. 

A Big Apple Crop, 

Mr. John Morse, of Cayuga, N. Y., has 
realized $8,000 from a single apple crop 
within the past year. 





Georgia Horticultural Society. 

A new society with this title has been or- 
ganized and holds its sessions at Atlanta, 
Ga. At its meeting this fall, the members 
filled two tables, each 100 feet long, with 
fruit of most attractive description—pears, 
apples, grapes, figs, ete. 


New President of Illinois Horticultural Society. 


At the last meeting of this society, we 
observe Robert Douglass was elected presi- 
dent. 


A New Vegetable. 


The Gardener’s Chronicle says: “ In the 
current number of the Journal of Botany, 
Dr. Hance describes a Chinese Culinary 
Vegetable, consisting of the shoots of a 
grass, Hydropyrum latifolium, wild in 
Northern China and Amoor Land, and cul- 
tivated in Southern China in standing water. 
As brought to market, the ‘cane shoots ”’ 
occur in cylindrical pieces of a white color, 
23 to 3} inches long, 1 to 1} inch in diame- 
ter, tapering upwards into a conical point, 
and surmounted by the leaves and culm, 
from which they are readily detached. In 
taste, the raw shoot is not unlike a half-ripe 
nut, but it is never eaten uncooked. By 
the Chinese it is stewed with meat, and by 
foreigners cut longitudinally into two or 
three pieces, well boiled, and served with 
melted butter. Prepared in this way, it is 
stated by Dr. Hance to be one of the most 
agreeable of vegetables. ‘‘It is difficult,” 
says the writer from whom we quote, “ to 
describe its exact flavor, but it is, perhaps, 
nearer to that of unripe maize, as boiled 


| and eaten by Americans under the name of 


green corn, though it possesses a richness 
and delicacy to which I know no parallel in 
any other vegetable.” The species in 


| question is nearly allied to the American 


species, H. esculentum, formerly grown in 
this country. There is little doubt that the 
Chinese plant would also thrive in our cli- 
mate, on which account we are glad to hear 
that Dr. Hance intends to send home living 
plants, 
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Early Rose Potatoes.—P. T. Quinn, | 
of New Jersey, informs the New York Tri- | 


stirred up that the crops would be highly 
remunerative. Grape vines could be planted 


bune that he sold, in the second week in | along each side of the garden and trained 
July, 100 barrels of Early Rose potatoes, | to trellises or fences. The vegetables 
at $8.25, just $5 per barrel more than was | should be planted in rows from north to 


realized for last year’s crop. 


Profitable Raspberries.--Mr. A. Fab- | 
nestock, whose place is near Toledo, Ohio, | 
has sold this season, in that city, about two | 
hundred and fifty bushels of raspberries, | 
with prices ranging from four to five dollars | 
per bushel. The yield was about sixty | 
bushels to the acre. The expense of culti- | 
vating (not including picking) is about ten | 
dollars per acre. His crop nets about one | 


hundred and seventy-five dollars per acre. 


Liquid Mineral Manures—Remarka- | 
ble Results.—A curious discovery has re- | 
cently been made public in France, in regard | 
to the culture of vegetables and fruit trees. 
By watering with a solution of sulphate of | 
iron, the most wonderful fecundity has been | 
attained. Pear trees and beans, which have 
been submitted to this treatment, have nearly | 
doubled in the size of their productions, and | 
a noticeable improvement has been remarked 
in their flavor. A noted physician reports | 
that, while at the head of an establishment 
at Engnein, or the sulphurous springs, he | 
had the gardens and plantations connected 
with it watered, during several weeks of the | 
early spring, with sulphurous water, and 
that not only the plantations prospered to a | 
remarkable extent, but flowers acquired a | 
peculiar brilliancy of coloring and healthy | 
aspect which attracted universal attention. 


Economy in Laying Out a Garden.— 
The farmer’s fruit and vegetable garden | 
should be so arranged that it can be easily | 
cultivated by horse-power. It is a good | 
plan to lay out a rod or more at each end, | 
of greensward where the horse can be turned 
around while either cultivating or plowing 
it. This would do away with a great deal 


| the ground as possible. 


south, and so far apart that the horse could 
be driven between the rows. Then dwarf 
pears and apples, plums, cherries and peach 
trees, could be planted in the same way, at 
one side, and kept under good culture, 
Thus arranged there would be hardly any 
hand-weeding or hoeing, for a one-horse 
steel plow could take their place, and the 
farmer, with very little trouble, could daily 
enjoy the products of both garden and or- 
chard, 


Bone Meal as a Manure.—-Among all 
the specific manures for grape vines, pear 
trees, grass lawns, etc., none, perhaps, em- 


| body more of the ingredients of plant food 


than bone meal. It should be applied as 
early in the season after the frost is out of 
About half a ton 
to the acre makes a dressing that will prove 
valuable two or three years. We have used 


it to advantage in the growing of potatoes, 


peas, beets, ete. We sow it with the seed 
in the drill or hill, and in the culture of 
melons we have found it better than the 
best manures. 


Standard Honeysuckles.-An exchange 
gives the following directions to trim the 
honeysuckle into a bush form, giving it 
great beauty and effect: Buy a plant of it, 


| train or tie toa stout stake, prune freely 


but not too severely, give good soil and cul- 
ture, and ‘it will grow into a plant that 
will astonish, by its flowering capacity, thou- 
sands who have not seen it so trained.” 


The Seckel Pear, according to a cor- 
respondent of the Gardener’s Monthly, at 
Suspension Bridge, N. Y., is “ wonderfully 
improved” by applying ashes, lime and 


of back-breaking work, and serve to keep | bones. in autumn, and pruning and thinning 
‘he weeds well under, and the ground so | out the thick branches early in spring. 
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Warming Small Greenhouses.—An 
English journal says that a gentleman who 
had a small greenhouse of half hardy, not 
tender plants, employed at first no heat but 
gas, during cold snaps. The gas was how- 
ever found ruinous to the plants, and he 


substituted cheap paraffine lamps, distributed | 


in different parts of the greenhouse, with en- 
tire success. In the colder winters of this 
country, the same means of softening the 
severity of the temperature might be adopt- 
ed, provided the half hardy plants selected 
were sufficient to bear some cold, or in 
smaller greenhouses or plant cases. 


A Rare Plant.—The London Garden de- 
scribes the Godwinia gigas, lately in full 
flower for the first time in that country. It 


is an Arold, with a very large leaf and flower. | 


The flower, or more properly, spathe, was 
nearly two feet long and a foot and a half 
in circumference, on a stem only 18 inches 
high. It came from Nicaragua, where it is 
stated the petiole is often 10 feet long. 


How Trees Help.—I am not disposed to 
paint a word picture of my own home or its 
surroundings in winter, but as I look out 
upon the snow to-day, and notice how cheer- 
ful the brilliant green of the Austrian pines, 
hemlocks and spruces appear, toned down by 
the more somber colors of the various species 
and varieties of the arbor vitees, I cannot 
help thinking that, if the surroundings of 
farmers’ homes are so cheerless in winter, it 
is merely because there is no disposition on 
the part of the farmer to make them other- 
wise. 
hardy evergreens is so trifling that no one 
need put that in as an excuse for not plant- 
ing them, after which very little attention 
will insure beautiful trees in a very few 
years. A few handsome evergreen trees 
about a place soon change the entire aspect 
in winter, and instead of the cold, cheerless 
outlook, they will impart to it warmth and 
beauty.—Moore’s Rural. 


Errors in Ornamental Tree Planting. 
—A few days since, in passing through the 


The first cost of our best and most, 





pretty village of Warren, the capital of War- 
ren county, Pennsylvania, I was forcibly, 
not to say painfully, struck by the utter 
want of taste and judgment displayed by 
some of the residents, in the matter of orna- 
mental tree planting. In some of the in- 
stances referred to, evergreens were planted 
in the immediate front of the houses, and so 
near to them that, although they had ob- 
tained only a partial growth, the branches 
had already intruded themselves into the 
verandah, thereby not only inconveniencing 
the residents, but presenting anything else 
rather than a handsome appearance, and 
threatening, in the course of a few years, to 
almost entirely exclude the sunlight from 
that portion of the premises. Many old 
residences are open to similar objections. 
No greater error in taste, or in the impor- 
tant matter of health, can be committed than 
this. Trees, however beautiful, should 
never be planted so near the house as to 
bar out the sunshine. There is no more 
effectual method of destroying their beauty, 
nor a better plan for introducing disease. 
I have known houses, thus crowded upon by 
trees of dense foliage, that became so un- 
healthy as to be regarded as almost untena- 
ble. They were restored to fitness for 
human habitation by removing a portion of 
the trees that obstructed the sunlight and 
the free circulation of the air. Another 
error in ornamental tree planting is the set- 
ting of trees of large growth in small yards, 
and especially, as is frequently done in cem- 
etery lots. Just as lofty mountains dwarf 
adjacent hills, so large trees have the effect 
of lessening to the eye the size of small 
yards or small buildings. It is sound and 
seasonable counsel, therefore, to advise all 
persons who are about to plant ornamental 
trees adjacent to dwellings, or in small yards 
or gardens, to have an eye to taste and 
health. Let them be in keeping, in point 
of size, with the building or plot they are 
intended to beautify ; and, moreover, let the 
planting be not so close as to shut out the 
blessed light of the health-giving sun.— 


| Journal of the Farm. 
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tages of that State in this glowing language: 


“Who says farmers cannot get rich in this | 
Fifteen years ago, a young man | 


State ? 
came to this State, without a dollar in the 
world. Last week he went out of the State, 
carrying with him the sum of one dollar and 
thirty-eight cents, the savings of fifteen 
years of frugal life. Come West, young 
men, come West!” 


frequent change, the never-wearying variety, 
that is the main charm of the garden. You 
leave home for a little time, and when you 
return, lo! everything is changed. New 
colors, new forms, new perfumes greet you. 


There are fresh flowers on the stem, fresh | 


fruit on the bough. Few things‘are more 
enjoyable than a first walk in one’s garden 
after an absence from home. Few men who 
are really fond of gardening ever care to be 
long away from their household gods. It 
is, indeed, one of the most salutary effects 
of a love of gardening that one’s thoughts 
seldom turn towards the delights of va- 
grancy and the charms of strange places. 


A Beautiful Rose.—About a year ago, 


says ‘‘Daily Rural Life,” in the Rural | 


New- Yorker, my gardener purchased, from 


one of our large florists, a dozen plants of a | 


Countesse de Bertha rose, which has proved 
to be one of the best perpetual blooming 
sorts that I have seen. 
a deep pink color, quite large, double and 
elegant in form, and the fragrance is most 


exquisite, being entirely indescribable, but | 


may be called a spiced sweetened Tea. A 
bud cut off when it begins to open, and 
placed in a room, will perfume the entire 
atmosphere within for one or two days. The 
plants are very vigorous, not being subject 
to mildew in the house, and they bloom al- 
most continually ; even small plants struck 
out from cuttings bloom when only a few 
months old. We may have more showy va- 
rieties, but there are few that will please 
better than the Countesse de Bertha. 


A Nebraska paper describes the advan- | 


The flowers are of | 
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The ‘Geographical Garden” is one of 
the latest novelties in Paris. The idea 
seems to be to inform the masses a little 
more definitely as to the whereabouts of 
Persia. A space of ground is laid out to 
represent the “‘ five-quarters’’ of the world ; 
kingdoms are separated by gravel walks, 
and continents by rills. The geography of 
the globe can be learned in an afternoon, 
and a voyage around the world can be taken 


| for one franc. 
Charm of a Garden.—It is, indeed, the | 


The Petunia.—The Petunia is really 
one of the most valuable summer flowering 
plants we have. Not much for cutting 
from, it is true, but still they are so easily 
grown, so indifferent to heat and drought, 
so continuously flowering, and flowering in 
so many of its shades of color so gaily, what 
in these valuable particulars can excel it ? 

There is, besides all this, some novelty 
in them. We recollect very well when the 
Petunia first came into general notice as a 
cultivated flower. It was then a pale rose 
color, and not half the size they are now. 
A few years after, the big, coarse, white 
flower kind got into our gardens, and since 
then there have been numerous forms and 

| shades of color ranging between white and 
rose. The florist has taken hold of them 
and produced distinct races, and given them 
fancy names, borrowed from aristocratic 
people, as if that is the proper course to 
pursue in making aristocratic caste in Petu- 
/niadom. Then some of them are very 
sweet, especially at nightfall, and their odor 
attracts the night moths, until a bed of pe- 
tunias of a light summer evening’ is by no 
| means a small attraction in the most preten- 
| tious flower garden. And then they can be 
| had so easily. A ten-cent paper will give 
| plants which will flower where they are sown 
| in six weeks afterwards.—Germantown Tele- 
| graph. 
| The Poetry of Trees.—Said Nathaniel 
| Hawthorne: ‘‘ The trees, as living exist- 
| ences, form a peculiar link between the dead 
and us. My fancy has always found some- 


| thing very interesting inan orchard. Apple 
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trees and all fruit trees have domestic char- | great care. There is one cause, and only 
acter which brings them into relationship | one for all this difficulty, a want of water. 
with man. They have lost, in a great meas- | The plants are allowed to dry up, root and 
ure, the wild nature of the forest tree, and | branch. They may get a sprinkling once 
have grown humanized ty contributing to | in a week or so, but this is useless, at least 
his wants ; they have become a part of his|so far as preserving the health or lives of 
family, and their individual character is as | the plants are concerned. 

well understood and appreciated as those of | People do not seem to understand why, if 
the human members. One tree is harsh and | their flowers do without watering, their 
crabbed, another mild; one is churlish and | vases cannot. Please to observe that only 
illiberal, another exhausts itself with its | the upper surface of the flower beds are ex- 
free-hearted bounties. Even the shapes of | posed to sun and air, while at the bottom is 
apple trees have great individuality, in such | the cool, moist subsoil. Then there is a 
strange postures do they put themselves, and | large body of earth, and if the bed becomes 
thrust their contorted branthes grotesquely | drier than the surrounding earth it soon 
in all directions. And when they have | absorbs moisture from the more moist earth 
stood around a house for many years, and | around, like a sponge. In a vase you have 
held converse with successive dynasties of | but a few quarts of earth, while it is exposed 
occupants, and gladdened their hearts so | to sun and drying winds on four sides, which 
often in the fruitful autumn, then it would | soon takes every drop of moisture from the 
seem almost sacrilege to cut them down.” | earth and the plants famish. 

‘Vases and Baskets.—Mr. Vick, in his| Place your hand on a vase any time in a 
Floral Guide, expresses himself strongly in | July day, and you will not wonder that your 
favor of garden vases. Of all the adorn-| plants need plenty of watering. To remedy 
ments of the lawn, nothing is more effective | this defect, or rather to prevent the rapid 
than a well filled and a well kept vase. Of| evaporation of moisture from the earth, 
course it is better to have one of a graceful | double vases have been devised, with a 
form; but almost anything will look well if| space between, filled with water. Some 
adorned with healthy, and particularly droop- | line their vases with moss, but we have 
ing plants. It is not of much importance | found this altogether unnecessary. We 
what the plants are, if they are only vigorous. | have but one rule, and never fail to have 
All the ornamental-leaved plants are ap- | gorgeous vases. Qur rule is to give the 
propriate for the top or center of the vase, | earth a thorough soaking every evening, 
while a few drooping plants should be placed and the leaves a good showering from the 
near the edge and allowed to hang or droop | Dose of a watering-pot. We care nothing 
at least half way to the ground. For this | for heat or drouth, or any patent contrivan- 
purpose the Verbena or the Petunia will | ces. By the middle of the season we could 
answer. Indeed, few plants appear better | sell every vase we have on our grounds for 
than a good strong Petunia. | more than double their real worth, and to per- 

My readers, I presume, have often ob- | sons who started in the spring with vases as 
served that vases that are well planted, and | good and as promising as our own, but who 
for a season in the spring appear promising, | allow their plants to perish for lack of water. 
and give encouraging signs of future beauty,| Blue King is the name of a new and 
about mid-summer become very unsightly, | really good blue-colored bedding Pansy, 
and continue to grow worse until they are | just introduced in English gardens. The 
really ugly, and are finally removed. This, | flowers are described as fine in form, of a 
my observation induces me to believe, is the deep, vivid blue color, with a brigh« and con- 
fate of three-fourths of the vases that are | spicuous yellow eye. It is not liable to sport, 
purchased in the spring and planted with } nor to be scorched by the summer’s sun. 
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Grouping Plants.—There is no way in 


which the deadening formalism of our | 


gardens may be more effectually destroyed 
than by the system of naturally grouping 
hardy plants. It may afford most pleasing 
results, and impress on others the amount 


of variety and loveliness to be obtained from | 


many families now unused. Trees and 
shrubs, distinguished for their fine foliage, 
collected in a quiet glade; and then bright 
foliage trees should be set in contrast with 
quieter colors, and varied with bright beds 
of flowers and leaf plants, or hardy flowering 
shrubs. Those groups should be irregularly, 
but artistically, planted. Then, on a knoll, 


plant a large bouquet of the rosaceous family | 
—hawthorns, cherries, plums, pears, peaches, | 


almonds, ete. There is so much that may 
be done to add to the bewildering beauty of 
a landscape by naturally artistic planting, 
that we are often astonished that people do 
not “ see it.”—Rural New- Yorker. 
Ferneries.— In planting ferns of all kinds, 
it is well to remember that they do best in 


coarse-grained, not sifted, soil, except, per- | 


haps, for seedlings which are being started 
under glass. 
the plants of this rock bed wi be a few 
roots of our common evergreen ivy, which 
will flourish beautifully, and cling to the 


stones over which it clambers just as upon a 
wall, 


Another design for a fernery in a small | 


front yard will be to build up a kind of pil- 
lar of rock-work, formed of old bricks or 
stones, whichever may be most convenient 
to obtain, leaving numerous openings on all 
sides, into which the ferns areto be planted, 
also tradescantia, saxifrage, or any other 
hanging plant, a bunch of handsome wall 
ferns, such as maiden-hair, forming a grace- 
ful tuft to crown the top. If in a very 
shady, damp place, the bricks will soon be- 
come green and mossy, which will greatly 
improve the general effect.—-Harper’s Bazar. 


Shade Trees.—A house with shade and 
ruit trees set around it, a neat fence or 


A very tasteful addition to | 


Notes. 


| hedge in front, a row of box or pansies grow- 
ing by the walk, and aclimbing rose growing 
| by the door, will sell for much more than if 
| there were none of these, to any intelligent 
| purchaser; so that, aside from the pleasure 
| one takes in enjoying a pleasant and attract- 
‘ive home, it pays, in a pecuniary sense, to 
| beautify the premises. 
Landers’ Love of Flowers.—He was 


| always drawing analogies between children 
| and ficwers, and there was no mere fancy in 
| the well-known lines : 


** And ’tis and ever was my wish and way 

To let all flowers live freely. and all die 
Whene’er their genius bids their soul depart, 
Among their kindred in their native place. 

I never pluck the rose; the violet’s head 

Hath shaken with my breath upon its bank 

And not reproached me; the ever sacred cup 

Of the pure lily hath, between my hands, 

Felt safe, unsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold.” 

| In his garden, he would bend over the 
flowers with a sort of worship, but rarely 
| touched one of them. 

“IT remember,” he wrote to Southey in 
1811, “a little privet which I planted when 
| I was about six years old, and which I con- 
sidered the next of kin to me after my 
| mother and elder sister. Whenever I re- 
| turned from school or college, for the at- 

tachment was not stifled in that sink, I felt 
something like uneasiness till I had seen 
| and measured it.” 

The form which the notoriety of this sen- 
timent took in the Florentine legend was 
that he had one day, after an imperfect din- 
ner, thrown the cook out of the window, 
and, while the man was writhing with a 
broken limb, ejaculated, “Good God! I 
forgot the violets.” 

Cut off the flowers of roses as they fade ; 
the second crop will be much the better for 
the attention. Seeds of all flowering plants 
should also be taken off. All this assists 
the duration of the blooming season. 





| 


| Hardiness of Flower Seeds.—Every 


| spring I look over my flower beds before 
| spading, in order to ascertain what plants 
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are coming up from self-sown seed of the | 
previous autumn. For several years I have | 
never failed of an abundant supply of gera- | 
niums (Zonal), though generally they do not 
flower until late in the fall. In one instance, 
I had a geranium flower in four months 
from seed; but this does not happen often. 
I am always sure to find a large supply of 
petunias, candytuft, mignonette, calliopsis, 
dianthus, heddewigii, delphiniums, acquile- 
gias, pyrethrums, pansies and some others; | 
and this spring, for the first time, I find bal- 

sams shooting forth from seed which has re- | 
mained in the ground through the winter. 

Now this may be unusual, or it may not ; I 


it to be worthy of some consideration from 
those who sow seeds in the fall. 


I believe plants come earlier, grow faster, 
prove stronger and every way better from | 


lf-s eed, ] heck t | 
sct-avwn seed, boonuse less checks are pe | and the chamber-lye, and add them daily to 


upon them to retard their growth and de- 


velopment; and, unless you are blest with | 


a greenhouse, where you can force your 


which you can obtain any early bloom. 


Seed carefully and properly sown by | 
hand in autumn would have the same ad- | 


vantages as self-sown seed, and undoubtedly 
would prove as successful.—O. H. Peck, in 
Rural New- Yorker. 


A Plant Worth $160.—The Gardener’s | 
Chronicle says: ‘“‘ Mr. Stevens recently sold 
three lots of the Humming-bird Mandevallia 
(M. Trochilus) for £32. The plant is thus 
described in the catalogue: ‘ Mandevallia 
Trochilus (Colibri, humming-bird), the king 
of the Mandevallias, and the largest flower- 
ing species, with long tails, in the way of 
Cypripedium Caudatum, red-brown color, | 
with blue reflex; very rare. Only a very | 
few plants have been introduced.’ Ten | 
pounds ten shillings was given at the same 
sale for a plant of Mandevallia Lindeni.” 


The Japanese Apple.—A correspondent | 
writes The Tribune as follows: The Pyrus | 
Malus floribunda is a very beautiful shrub | 
when in bloom, and is covered with an ex- 


|eumference of a six-foot circle. 


traordinary profusion of flowers. It has 
been flourishing in this country for the past 
two years, giving entire satisfaction in every 


/way. All-such additions to our list of hardy 
shrubs, combining all the requisites for gen- 


eral cultivation, should receive the notice 
that their merits deserve. A strong plant 
in the writer’s collection, now just going out 
of bloom, has been one of the chief points of 
attraction to all visitors for the past two or 
three weeks. 


Compost for Flowers.—In cleaning off 
the garden and flower borders, there is more 
or less of leaves, litter, etc., that must be 


cannot say. Yet it is a fact, and I believe | disposed of in some way. Take it and make 


the basis for a compost heap for the winter ; 


/empty all the coal and wood ashes of the 


house over it, as they accumulate from time 
to time ; save all the bones and refuse of 
the kitchen, and all the greasy dishwater, 
the heap. Gather, if you can, from the 
blacksmith-shop or elsewhere, iron-filings or 


plants along, there is certainly no way in | Seales from the hammering of heated or 


| Tusty iron, the parings of horse-hoofs, and, 


with a little of sharp, sandy soil, add them 
to the heap. This, well mixed, in the 
spring, will form one of the cheapest fertil- 


|izers for all kinds of flowers in the open 
| border. 


Pyramidal Flower Beds.—A corres- 
pondent of the London Garden describes the 
mode by which he makes pyramidal flower 
beds, about six feet in diameter and six feet 
high—one or two of which, well made and 
planted, have a striking appearance in a 
flower garden. Of course they must be 
sparingly introduced. First, with a crow- 
bar, holes a foot apart are made in the cir- 


In these 
are inserted, vertically, stakes or round 


poles, alternately four and a half and seven 


feet long. Within these poles build up@ 
conical mass of strong loam about four and 
a half feet high, and with a foot or more 
space between the cone and the poles. Ram 
the earth well together to prevent settling 
as it goes up. Then drawthe poles together 
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at the top, and secure the taller ones to a 
strong wire ring, six inches in diameter, and 
then run a wire around the tops of the 
shorter ones, and brace and secure all well 
together. Then plant the bed as follows: | 
Lay alternate layers of smooth, damp straw 
and good garden soil out as far as the poles, 
inserting, while thus building, successive 
rows of plants for blooming. A strong, con- | 
spicuous plant is placed at the top. When | 
finished, pare off all the projecting straws. 
Fill all the cracks with moss. The moss, if | 
abundant, will give a good facing, and pre- 
vent the bed from becoming dry; and, | 
when thus made, they have kept moist and | 





needed but little watering. 


Rustic Plant Baskets—The Floral | 
Cabinet makes hanging baskets for orna- | 
mental plants as follows: Get a wooden 
bowl, six inches deep, and a foot or more in | 
diameter, and a few pieces of red cedar, with 
the bark on, and some crooked pieces of | 
root and a yard or two of rattan. Split the | 
cedar into two, and nail it neatly with fine 


| 
i 
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very suitable for room decorations, and may 
be trained on trellises or around the walls 
where the direct rays of the sun never reach 
it. It is readily propagated from cuttings 
or layers, any small piece of the vine taking 
root and growing with great rapidity. 


Variegated Vincas.—The best known 
Vinea (V. minor) is a common garden plant, 
and is known as Periwinkle or Running 
Myrtle. In old gardens, its creeping stems 
cover large patches with bright green foliage, 
from amongst which delicate blue flowers 
appear in early spring. The larger Vinca 
(V. major) is less hardy and not so common. 
It has larger and more rounded leaves than 
the other. Both these species have pro- 
duced varieties with the leaves marked with 
yellow in such a manner as to make them 
decidedly ornamental plants. These varie- 
gated forms are frequently used for hanging 
baskets, but they do not hold their leaves 
perfectly during the winter, and are not well 
suited for house cultivation. For baskets 


brads to the outside of the bowl. The roots, | and vases outside it, they are most useful 
fastened to the bottom, serve as a finish, | plants, and when planted in a basket or 
and the rattan is attached to the edges as a | V*S¢ they hang over the edge with a very 


handle. Fill this basket with ferns, ivy, etc. 


German Ivy, Soil and Treatment.— 


| fine effect.— Ez. 


Preserving Cut Flowers.—Cut flowers 


The Rural New- Yorker answers acorrespond- | jn vases will keep much longer if the vases 
ent as follows: The climbing vine known | are filled with white sand, and with water 
as ‘German Ivy” is not, in fact, an ivy, | enough barely to cover it, or rather to keep 
or any relation of one, but a climbing | it thoroughly wet. Water by itself rots the 
species of Groundsel from the Cape of Good | stems, so that they lose the power of draw- 
Hope. Its right name is Senecio scandens, | ing up moisture ; but this does not occur so 
and it resembles ivy only in its leaves, | readily where they are thrust into wet sand. 
which are heart-shaped or angled. The | The sand should be washed by having water 
flowers are yellow, and produce abundantly | poured on it and drained off before use; 
on old plants which are exposed to the sun otherwise, the salt which all sea sand con- 
and dry atmosphere ; but, under such con- | tains will prove injurious.. As wet sand is 
ditions, the plants lose their beauty, as the an unhandy thing to put into vases, it is 


leaves become brown and burnt in appear- | well to have it washed and dry beforehand. 
ance. The plant grows rapidly in almost | 


any good, rich soil; but a light leaf mould, | 
with a little decomposed barnyard manure 


Mr. Pynaert has discovered, it is said, 
that Lilium auratum is a grand specific 
added, is probably the best. Shade is in-| against house flies—that a small specimen 
dispensable, if a deep, rich green color is | of it in an apartment will keep it clear of 
desirable in the foliage, consequently it is | these troublesome insects. 





Editorial Notices. 


Editorial Notices. 


The Greenhouse and Flower Garden. 
We have added still another associate 
in our editorial departments—Mr. James 


we consider the most skilled of American 
gardeners, and who has been, for several 
years past, manager of the greenhouses of 


Geo. Such, Esq., at South Amboy, N. J. | 
We believe this department (which we will | 


commence in our February No.) will be 
found the very best of any similar depart- 
ment in the United States; and we propose 
to continue adding other features as excel- 
lent, until the name of THe Horricut- 


TURIST shall shine in letters of gold for its | er’s hands, rapidly, and there is fair prospect 


|of the entire volume being ready within 


reputation and excellence of literary contri- 
butions. 


Absence of Editor, Apologies, 


The universal demand for the services of 
the editor of THe HortTicuLtTurIst to 


conduct an Agricultural Editorial Excursion | 


f their Ill t i 
to the West, to act as secretary at last ses- | ber of their [Basteated Fisral Work is new 


sion of American Pomological Society at 
Boston, and attend various fairs as one of 
the judges, will sufficiently explain his ab- 
sence from home and literary duties during 
last summer and fall. 

These anxieties being all disposed of, 
friends of THe Horticutturist will ac- 
cept proper apology for any lack of interest 
and originality in past numbers, and the 
future ones shall be doubly attractive. 


Wanted, 


The address of every gardener, florist, 
nurseryman, tree dealer, seedsman in the 
United States. Also, the names of gentle- 
men having greenhouses or conservatories. 
Subscribers will receive our thanks, if they 
will favor us with a list of each name, and 
forward them as they renew their subscrip- 
tions. We wish to send specimen copy of 
THe Horricutturist to all such lists, 


Vick’s Catalogue, 


This reached us first of all the great is- 


sues for 1874. Splendidly printed, and 


| model in every respect. 


laughing thus publicly at illustration on 
Taplin, of South Amboy, N. J.—one whom | 








prepared in Vick’s excellent taste, it is a 
We beg pardon for 


page 75. The artist’s ideas of proportion 
of that room are too much for us. We 
would like to know how high that mantel 
piece is, and whether that man is able to 
read well from the light of a chandelier 
four times his height above him. I lustra- 


tions on pages 69, 81, 90, as also page 1 of 


cover, are very tasteful. 
Proceedings American Pomological Society. 
These are now passing through the print- 
thirty days. 
Briggs’ Catalogue. 
Briggs & Bro., the famous Seedsmen and 


Florists, inform us that the January Num- 


in press, and will be issued soon; that it 
will be the grandest work they ever issued— 


| eclipsing their famous catalogues of ’73 and 


°72. From the well known character of this 


| house, we may expect something elegant. 


We would call attention to the old and 
reliable Nursery Establishment of Sturrs, 
Harrison & Co., Painesville, O., whose ad 
vertisement appears in another column. 


Mr. James J. H. Gregory, of Marblehead, 
Mass., aims to supply one great want, which 
many a good farmer, when too late, has felt 
to his keen sorrow: Garden seed that know 
how to come up; and, when the crop is 
gathered, proves to be just the kind the 
label said they were. Mr. Gregory is one 
of the few seedsmen in the United States 
who grows a large portion of the seed he 
sells, and he gets out a live catalogue, as 
would be expected of the original introducer 
of the Hubbard Squash. His illustrated 
catalogue will be sent free to all applicants. 
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